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And Now—_St. Louis 


“A City Worth Seeing’’ is the Setting for the Forty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the American Bankers Association 


Called upon to accommodate a national polit- wealth of historical associations and an infinity of at- 


' ' YHATEVER St. Louis does, she does well. tunity to see “a city worth seeing,” St. Louis offers a 
ical convention in 1904 at the same time that  tractions. 


the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition was tax- 
ing her capacity daily, she 
acquitted herself so credit- 
ably as:a convention city 
as to achieve a national 
reputation in that respect. 
During the past two years 
over 250 successful conven- 
tions have been held there. 
And so the 5,000 bankers, 
delegates and guests, who 
journey to*St. Louis to at- 
tend the opening of the 
forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Bank- 
ers Association, September 
29, will find a city swept 
and garnished and ready to 
open its hospitable doors to 
them in a manner that will 
do justice to its immemorial 
tradition. 

For those who come to 
the convention prepared to 
take part in the discussion 
of the momentous questions 
of the day, the business 
sessions of the Association 
and its several sections will 
provide ample food for 
thought. For those who 
look on the lighter side of 
convention gatherings there 
will be adequate entertain- 
ment arranged by hospi- 
table hosts. But for the 
visitors who would make 
the most of their oppor- 


St. Louis is a city mod- 
ern in office buildings, ho- 
tels, parks and _ theaters, 
but older than the United 
States and rich in romantic 
traditions. It is a city set 
in the heart of hill and val- 
ley scenery that rivals the 
Berkshires and the Pali- 
sades, but at the same time 
accessible by twenty-six rail- 
roads, midway between the 
country’s geographical and 
population centers and 
within a night’s ride of 
thirty million people. 

St. Louis is the place to 
see the Mississippi in all its 
majesty. Seen from the 
hills, either north or south 
of the town, and spread 
out some hundreds of feet 
below, the Father of Wa- 
ters is a sight to stir mem- 
ories of Mark Twain— 
Marquette—LaSalle — La- 
clede—a scene to be re- 
membered with Niagara or 
the Grand Canyon. 

In shops, residences, 
churches, parks,  play- 
grounds, schools and other 
public buildings, the city 
provides  never-failing 
sources of delight to the 
appreciative visitor. <A 
beauty spot known over 
four continents is the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, 
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often called Shaw’s Garden after its donor, an eccen- 
tric philanthropist of English birth. And in Forest 
Park is famous Art Hill, shaped like a horseshoe and 
crowned with the statue of the Apotheosis of St. Louis, 
showing the old crusader king on horseback looking 
out across the city that bears his name. Behind the 
statue is the Municipal Art Museum, inherited from 
the World’s Fair, now stored with exhibits of painting, 
sculpture, drawing, architecture and applied art, rank- 
ing among the four best art galleries in America, main- 
tained exclusively by the city and open free to the 
public daily. 

The Public Library, a fine Renaissance building, oc- 
cupies the whole block on Olive and Locust Streets 
between 13th and 14th. Its great marble Delivery 
Hall is one of the most imposing rooms in the coun- 
try. There are branch buildings in various parts of 
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Courts Building 


the city. On Union Boulevard between Cabanne and 
Von Versen Avenues, are the Soldan High School, a 
grammar school and the Cabanne Branch Library, be- 
sides several churches and the Artists’ Guild—a strik- 
ing educational and civic center. 

Two universities welcome the visitor to their grounds 
and buildings. In St. Louis University, founded in 
1818, one sees the oldest university west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the only institution having complete branches 
in law, medicine, divinity and arts. It is conducted by 
the Jesuit Fathers and is noted for ‘its library and 
museum. 

Washington University is the model of*a modern 
university plant. Its red granite buildings—harmo- 
nious Tudor Gothic throughout—stand on an eminence 
just west of Forest Park. They are complete, from 
four-towered administration buildings to traceried 


College and Wyman Public School 
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A St. Louis Canyon 


chapel. University builders from far lands come to see 
them because they were conceived simultaneously and 
represent one completed plan. 

The new Barnes Hospital and Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School give St. Louis the most modern 
and best appointed medical center thus far realized, 
either in this country or abroad ; the other hospitals and 
medical schools rank very high, and St. Louis University 


ys 
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Missouri Botanical Gardens, Known as “Shaw’s Garden” 


Olive Street, Principal Retail Section, 
from Eighth Street 


Looking West 


will eventually receive a thirty million dollar endow- 
ment for medical school purposes. 

In ‘St. Louis or near it are highly specialized plants 
where they make street cars, railroad cars, bread, fur- 
niture, beer, automobiles, shoes, electrical goods, clay 
products, stoves and scores of other things, where they 
prepare tobacco for various uses, where they slaughter 
cattle and hogs, where they pack meats, where they 
sell horses and mules, where they turn grain into flour 
and flour into biscuits that are sold around the world. 
As a jobbing center also, the city ranks first in many 
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important lines and _ ramifications of industry. 

Originally founded as a post for the fur trade, St. 
Louis today is the largest primary fur market in the 
world and her fur auctions are international events. 

For motorists St. Louis furnishes a magnificent 
system of parks and boulevards and a suburban won- 
derland of Ozark country traversed by roads for which 
a $3,000,000 bond issue was voted by a single county 
in 1916. 

Here are a few facts that help to visualize St. 
Louis: 

St. Louis is the largest fur market in the world. 

Fourth city in manufacturing and population. 

Population of St. Louis Industrial District, 
1,250,000. 

There are 40,000,000 people within a radius of 500 
miles. 

Largest open-hearth steel casting center in the 
United States. 

St. Louis has the largest inland coffee market in the 
world. 

Two new government industries now building will 
employ over 9,000 people. 

St. Louis district consumes 350,000 tons of pig iron 
annually. 

St. Louis uses 60,000 electric horsepower from the 
Keokuk dam. 

Only city with both Federal reserve and Federal 
farm loan banks. 

St. Louis has two of the largest open-air municipal 
swimming pools in the country. 

There are 72 establishments whose yearly output 
is valued at $1,000,000 or more, each. 

St. Louis street cars transport more than 1,000,000 
passengers per day. 

Union Station is one of the largest railroad pas- 
senger depots in the world, through which pass in a 
year 13,500,000 travelers. 

The St. Louts Municipal Free Bridge is the largest 
double-deck steel span bridge in the world. 

Missouri Botanical Garden (Shaw’s Garden) con- 
tains 11,000 species of plant life. Excelled only by the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew, England. 

St. Louis schools, employing 2.530 teachers, are a 
recognized model; visited annually by international 
missions seeking the latest in methods and architecture. 

The Railway Exchange Building contains thirty 
acres of floor space; has thirty-eight elevators, travel- 
ing 800 miles daily. Largest office building in the 
world. 

Recently completed Municipal River Dock, rail con- 
nection, costing $250,000. The government has ap- 
propriated $3,335,000 to build a barge line from St. 
Louis to St. Paul and $8,000,000 for another barge 
line from St. Louis to New Orleans, which will result 
in a revival of the river traffic. 

Forest Park, the third largest and one of the most 
beautiful parks in America. 

Through the recent construction of the Barnes 
Hospital group of buildings, costing more than 
$3,000,000, St. Louis has the largest teaching hospital 
service of any city in America. 

St. Louis leads the United States as a drug, fur, 
millinery, woodenware, trunk, bag and bagging, rope, 
hardwood lumber. saddlery and harness, coffin and 
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horse and mule market. Also American-made chem- 
icals. 

St. Louis, the country’s leading manufacturing shoe 
center, makes a fifth of the shoes made in the United 
States ; the sales for 1917 amounted to $120,000,000, an 
increase of 47% per cent. over 1916. 

St. Louis leads the world with the largest lead 
works, brick works, drug house, shoe house, hardware 
house, woodenware house, tobacco factory, buggy fac- 
tory, terra-cotta works, street car plant and wholesale 
paper house. 

St. Louis industriés cover most every field of man- 
ufacturing and jobbing. Some of the largest lines are 
as follows: Live-stock market, grain market, furs, 
hides and wool, groceries (kindred lines), boots and 
shoes, tobacco and cigars, hardware (shelf and heavy), 
lumber, clothing (men’s and women’s), furniture 
(kindred lines), woodenware, electrical interests, man- 
ufacturing, paints, drugs and chemicals, railway sup- 
plies, steel castings, foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, railroad and street cars, paper (stationery and 
envelopes), bakery products, tin, enameled and gal- 
vanized ware, soaps and candles, automobiles and 
vehicles, stoves, ranges and furnaces, millinery. 

The Mississippi Valley, in which St. Louis is the 
principal city, and the great logical central market, is 
the main producing area of the United States. Over 
70 per cent. of the acreage in farms in the entire United 
States is found in the valley ; 69 per cent. of the farm 
values; 76 per cent. of the wheat production; 72 per 
cent. of the live stock; 85 per cent. of the corn produc- 
tion; 74 per cent. of the cattle; 52 per cent. of the 
sheep; and 81 per cent. of the hogs. Besides this vast 
centralization of the country’s food production around 
the largest city on the largest river, there is 70 per 
cent. of the cotton raised in the valley ; 55 per cent. of 
the wool is produced there; 69 per cent. of the petro- 
leum, 47 per cent. of the lumber and 60 per cent. of 
the bituminous coal. 


Entertainment 


The following entertainment has been arranged 
by the St. Louis bankers for the visiting delegates, 
ladigs and guests: 

Monday evening, September 29.—Smoker at the 
Statler Hotel. 

Tuesday evening, September 30.—Mammoth indoor 
circus royal, hippodrome and dansant. Performance 
takes place from 8 to 11 Pp. M., followed by dancing. 
Admission by card only. 

Wednesday evening, October 1—Informal danc- 
ing, card parties and refreshments, at the Planters 
Hotel. 


No Special Railroad Rates 


Application for reduced railroad fares was made 
for the occasion of the convention to be held at St. 
Louis, but the Association was advised that the United 
States Railroad Administration had only authorized 
special fares for meetings under restricted conditions, 
covering conventions of religious, fraternal, educa- 
tional and military organizations and, as the American 
Bankers Association did not come within this scope, 
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Map of the Business District of St. Louis 


0. 1—Liberty Bank. No. 7—State National Bank of St. Louis. No. 13—Franklin Bank. 
No. 2—Federal Reserve Bank. No. 8—St. Louis Union Trust Co. No. 14—Central National Bank. 
No. 3—Mississippi Valley Trust Co. No. 9—First National Bank. No. 15—City Trust Company. 
No. 4—National Bank of Commerce. No. 10—Mercantile Trust Co. No. 16—International Bank of St. Louis, 
No. 5—Merchants-Laclede National Bank. No. 11—Night & Day Bank. No. 17—American Trust Company. 
No. 6—Boatmen’s Bank, No. 12—U. S. Bank of St. Louis. No. 18—Broadway Savings Trust Co. 
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reduced fares could not be granted. For detailed in- 
formation regarding railroad rates, pullman, etc., 
members are referred to their respective local ticket 
agents. 


General Program 


The program of the general convention follows: 
TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1919 
First Day’s Session 
THE JEFFERSON THEATER 


Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock sharp by the 
President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of Welcome. Speakers to be announced. ° 

Response to Addresses of Welcome. Speaker to be 
announced. 

The Annual Address, R. F. Maddox, Atlanta, Ga., 
President of the Association, 

Annual Report of the General Secretary, Fred. E. 
Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer, James D. Hoge, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Annual Report of the General Counsel, Thomas B. 
Paton, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Protective Department, L. W. 
Gammon, Manager, New York City. 

Annual Report of the Library, George E. Allen, Li- 
brarian. 

Amendments to the Constitution. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Report of the Insurance Committee, H. G. Parker, 
Chairman, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Annual Report of the Executive Council, R. F. Mad- 
dox, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 1, 1919 
Second Day’s Session 
THE JEFFERSON THEATER 


Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock sharp by the 
President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. 

Report of the Trust Company Section, J. W. Platten, 
President, New York City. 

Report of the Savings Bank Section, V. A. Lersner, 
President, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Report of the Clearing House Section, T. B. Mc- 
Adams, President, Richmond, Va. 
Report of the American Institute of Banking Section, 
J. C. Thomson, President, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Report of the State Secretaries Section, F. H. Col- 
burn, President, San Francisco, Cal. 

Report of the National Bank Section, O. J. Sands, 
President, Richmond, Va. 

Report of the State Bank Section, C. B. Hazlewood, 
President, Chicago, Ill. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
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Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 
Report of the Currency Commission, Hon. A. Barton 
Hepburn, Chairman, New York, N. Y. 

Report of the Committee on Federal Legislation, 
Waldo Newcomer, Chairman, Baltimore, Md. 
Report of the Committee on State Legislation, W. M. 

Peck, Chairman, Concordia, Kan. 
Communications. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1919 
Morning Session 
THE JEFFERSON THEATER 


Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock sharp by the 
President, R. F. Maddox. 

Invocation. 

Report of the Committee on Trade Acceptances, R. F. 
Treman, Chairman, New York City. 

Report of the Agricultural Commission, Joseph Hirsch, 
Chairman, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Action on the Report. 

Report of the Committee on Commerce and Marine, 
John McHugh, Chairman, New York City. 

Report of Committee of Seven, William George, Chair- 
man, Aurora, IIl. 

Report of Committee on Federal Reserve Membership 
Campaign, J. H. Puelicher, Chairman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Report of Special Committee of Five, T. B. McAdams, 
Chairman, Richmond, Va. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Report of the Committee on Nominations. 

Action on the Report. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


REcCEss FOR LUNCHEON 


Thursday, October 2, 1919 
Afternoon Session 


Convention called to order at 2 o’clock sharp by the 
President, R. F. Maddox. 

Committees and Committee Membership. 

Invitations for Next Convention. 

Unfinished Business. 

Communications from the Executive Council. 

Resolutions. 

Address. Speaker and topic to be announced. 

Installation of Officers. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, sine die. 


The programs of the various section meetings ap- 
pear under “Section Activities” in this issue. 

The elections to the Executive Couricil of the Asso- 
ciation, Nominating Committee, State Vice-Presidents, 
etc., together with proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, appear elsewhere in this issue. 


= 


Current Events 


Public Education in Elementary 
Finance 


HE United States Government has issued warn- 
ings against the exchange of Liberty Bonds for 
wildcat “securities.” Such warnings have been 
reiterated by bankers and others and widely 
published in newspapers and magazines. Neverthe- 
less thousands and tens of thousands of innocent men 
and women have been swindled out of their patriotic 
investments. This is only one of many examples of 
imposition on the public by unscrupulous promoters. 
Efforts have been made through legislation to prohibit 
the sale of worthless stocks and bonds, but there is 
an arousing public opinion that something more com- 
prehensive should be done. There is fuller realization 
of the fact that if people were educated in the funda- 
mentals of investment they would be able to protect 
themselves. 

How can such education be provided? Much has 
been done to teach thrift in the sense of saving money, 
but little has been undertaken to teach what should be 
done with money after it has been saved. Members 
of the American Bankers Association are interested in 
this subject and their interest is not wholly selfish. 
Bankers realize that their own prosperity depends upon 
the prosperity of the public and public education in the 
principles of money and credit would do more than 
anything else to make public prosperity possible and 
permanent. In this connection American bankers have 
no particular theories to advocate or plans to propa- 
gandise. They merely want to co-operate in the edu- 
cation of American men, women and children in the 
ways and means of economic life. 

It has been said that the education of a child should 
begin several generations before it is born. This may 
be easier said than done, but the idea has been sug- 
gested that education in money and credit might prop- 
erly begin at the high school age, or even earlier. The 
problem is a large one, but nothing is too large for 
American patriotism and energy to undertake. Dr. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, is 
much interested in the subject, and the spirit of co- 
operation manifested by educators throughout the 
country is encouraging. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association at White Sulphur Springs in 
May the American Institute of Banking and State 
Secretaries Sections are making a survey of the situ- 
ation. 


Institute Alumni Dinner 


The annual dinner of graduates of the American 
Institute of Banking incident to the Convention prom- 
ises to be of unusual interest. It will be eaten at the 
Hotel Statler, Wednesday evening at 7 o’clock. Pre- 
ceding the dinner will be an informal reception sched- 
uled to begin at 6.30. A large number of Institute 
veterans conspicuous for their intellectual and physical 
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appetites will be in attendance and perhaps resolve 
themselves into some sort of permanent organization. 
The committee in charge consists of Fred W. Ells- 
worth, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
chairman; J. H. Puelicher, Marshall & Isley Bank, 
Milwaukee ; D. C. Wills, Federal Reserve Bank, Cleve- 
land; and Byron W. Moser, First National Bank, St. 
Louis. 


Treasury’s Financial Program 


The Treasury, in announcing, on August 22, that 
the second monthly issue of treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, Series B, 1920, had been oversubscribed, 
said that “the splendid response of the banking insti- 
tutions of the country to the Treasury’s plan for finan- 
cing the current needs of the government gives as- 
surance that the Treasury may count upon unqualified 
and ample support whenever needed.” It is stated 
further that the success of the first two issues of 
treasury certificates of indebtedness, which realized 
a total of $1,065,953,500, “has placed the Treasury: 
in a very satisfactory cash position,” making it pos- 
sible to give the following announcement as to the 
Treasury’s financial program for the next few weeks: 

“1. There will be no fixed minimum amount for the 
issue of loan certificates dated September 2, and ma- 
turing February 2, Series C, 1920. The issue will not 
remain open for any stated period, but will be closed 
without notice. Federal reserve banks will not assign 
quota in respect to this issue to the banking institutions 
of their districts. 

“2. There will be no issue of loan certificates upon 
September 15. An issue or issues of tax certificates of 
longer maturity may be substituted. 

“3. The Secretary of the Treasury has authorized 
the Federal reserve banks on and after Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 2, to redeem in cash before maturity at the 
biddgr’s option, at par and accrued interest to the date 
of such optional redemption, treasury certificates of 
indebtedness of Series V J, dated April 10, 1919, and 
maturing September 9, 1919.” 


‘Work and Save’’ 


Writing under date of August 8, to Chairman 
McLean of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, after stating that the board believes that any 
currency legislation at this time is unnecesary and 
undesirable, says that the board would suggest “that 
whether viewed from an economic or financial stand- 
point, the remedy for the present situation is the same, 
namely, to work and to save; to work regularly and 
efficiently in order to produce and distribute the 
largest possible volume of commodities ; and to exercise 
reasonable economies in order that money, goods and 
services may be devoted primarily to the liquidation 
of debt and to the satisfaction of the demand for 
necessities, rather than to indulgence in extravagances 
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or the gratification of a desire for luxuries. The war 
is over—in a military sense—and while the bills have 
been settled by loans to the government, these obliga- 
tions, so far as they are carried by the banks, must be 
absorbed before the war chapter of the financial his- 
tory of the country can be closed.” Governor Harding 
says: 

“There has undoubtedly taken place during the last 
two years a certain amount of credit expansion which, 
under the circumstances connected with our war finan- 
cing, was inevitable, but this will be corrected as the 
securities issued by the United States Government for 
war purposes are gradually absorbed by investors. 
This credit expansion is equal to the difference between 
the total of the war expenditures of the government 
on the one hand, and on the other, the total. amounts 
raised by the government through taxation and by the 
sale of its obligations so far as paid for out of savings. 
No reliable estimate can be made of this difference, 
which must be gradually absorbed through future sav- 
ings for the reason that banks are lending and will 
always lend freely on government bonds as collateral.” 

In the same letter, speaking of prices, Governor 
Harding says: 

“The principal cause of the advance of prices before 
and during the war was the urgent need of the govern- 

‘ments of the allied world for goods of all kinds for 
quick delivery in large volume, and the competition of 
this buying by governments with purchases by private 
individuals who failed to contract their expenditures 
at a rate commensurate with the growing expenditures 
of these governments. In the post-war period, through 
which we are now passing, the country has expe- 
rienced rising prices owing, in part, to a general re- 
laxation of the war-time regime of personal economy, 
resulting in an increased demand for commodities by 
individuals who restricted their purchases during the 
war, but who are now buying in competition with ex- 
port demand. In addition, accrued incomes and in- 
creased wages have led to heavy demands for com- 
modities not of prime necessity, which have resulted 
in diverting labor and material from essentials to non- 
essentials.” 


More Plans for the 


Following the presentation of the plan, noted in the 
August issue of the JourNAL, of the National Trans- 
portation Conference for legislation providing for the 
return of the railroads to owners, with the creation of 
a Federal Transportation Board, there have been a 
variety of developments in Washington and elsewhere 
related to the railway situation. The Conference’s plan 
was elaborated before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which committee, as well as the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, has been continuing work on framing railroad 
legislation. Preceding the drafting of bills by either 
committee continuous opportunity has been afforded 
for discussion of the railway problem and the consid- 
eration, not only by the lawmakers, but also by the 
public at large, of phases of that problem. 

Early in August there was introduced in the House, 
at the instance of the chiefs of the four railroad 
brotherhoods, a bill embodying the features of the so- 
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called Plumb plan, which, in brief, calls for the pur- 
chase of the railroads by the government, through a 
bond issue, the valuation being determined finally by 
the courts, with operation by a directorate of fifteen. 
This directorate, according to Congressman Sims, who 
introduced the bill, would be composed of five men, 
chosen by the President to represent the public; five 
elected by the operating officials and five to be elected 
by the classified employees. Provision is made, under 
this plan, for the sharing of the surplus by employees, 
and for a reduction of rates, if and when the em- 
ployees’ share of surplus is more than 5 per.cent. of 
gross operating revenue. 

Previous to this so-called Plumb plan being given 
publicity the so-called Amster plan, providing for a 
national railroad company to own all the railroads in 
the United States, had been brought before the Com- 
merce Committees of both Senate and House. 

On August 17 there was made public the tentative 
bill proposed by the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities. The recommended legislation, 
known as the Warfield plan, had been presented three 
days earlier to the Commerce Committee of the House. 
This plan, according to the tentative draft, provides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be di- 
rected by Congress to maintain a level of rates per- 
mitting a return on the aggregate investment in car- 
riers of not less than 6 per cent., any railroad earning 
more than 6 per cent. to distribute the balance in three 
equal parts, one to go to the railroads, one “in the in- 
terests of employees of the railroads operating in the 
territory in which the railroads operate which earn such 
excess,’ and one “to be devoted to transportation 
facilities in the interest of the public and the shipper.” 

By this plan, regional Interstate Commerce Com- 
missions would be established to act in co-ordination 
with the State Commissions under procedure as out- 
lined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and pro- 
vision would be made for the organization, by act of 
Congress, of the National Railway Association, to 
“deal with joint use of railroad facilities,” and adopt 
such measures as shall have the effect of pooling of 
traffic where desirable in the public interest.” The 
association also would “arrange for the diversion of 
equipment from one road to another where traffic con- 
gestion exists and where such equipment may be used 
to the best advantage and in the public interest ; would 
“acquire equipment in the interest of any carrier which 
shall pledge its credit for the purchase thereof to be 
leased to such carrier on fair terms,” and would have 
control over the divisions of rates “in the public inter- 
est and as an equalizing force.” Other provisions in 
the Warfield plan call for giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission control over intrastate rates which 
conflict with or burden the interstate rate structure; 
for the placing under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the regulation of future issues of railroad se- 
curities, and for “the permissive consolidation of rail- 
roads in the public interest with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

On September 2 there was presented for considera- 
tion by the Senate the so-called Cummins railroad bill, 
framed by a sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. Among leading provisions 
of this bill are termination of government control and 
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return of railroads to private ownership on the last 
day of the month in which the measure becomes a law; 
the exercise by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of general jurisdiction over the formation of the new 
railroad plan and the maintenance by that body of its 
supervisory power as to rates, and the division of the 
railroads into from twenty to thirty-five regional sys- 
tems, each to be owned and operated by a separate 
corporation under Federal incorporation. A system of 
co-operation as to freight and passenger rates is de- 
signed to avoid discrimination against communities. 
Railroad employes, under one provision of the bill, 
would share in any excess of profits ‘accruing under 
the new method of operation, the proportion of profits 
thus to be distributed being based upon a “fair return” 
upon the value of the railroad property, this being 
determined by a railroad transportation board. This 
board of five members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, would be constituted, under the bill, to work 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to 
have various important functions, including super- 
vision of railway development and operations. The 
scheme of reorganization into regional corporations 
provides that upon the boards of directors of each 
corporation two employes representing classified em- 
ployes, and two representatives of the government, 
shall sit. There would be created a new committee on 
wages and working conditions, composed equally of 
representatives of employes and employers, with wide 
authority in settling labor questions, subject to de- 
cision of the transportation board. Strikes and lock- 
outs of railroad employes would be prohibited under 
fine and imprisonment penalties. The bill would pro- 
vide no guarantee by the government of future rail- 
road income; but there is mention of a “fair” return 
in the value of railroad property. The issue of rail- 
road stocks and bonds would be regulated under the 
measure, being put under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Governmental approval would 
be required of new lines or extensions and of all bonds 
‘relating to them. 


Consulting with the Bankers 


A circular letter to the members of the American 
Bankers Association was sent out August 16 by Chair- 
man John McHugh of the Association’s Committee on 
Commerce and Marine, asking for expressions of 
opinion on legislation dealing in general with foreign 
trade. In this connection special attention was directed 
to the so-called Edge bill, S. 2472, “because it is a 
measure on which interest is converging at Wash- 
ington, and comment on it should be to a good pur- 
pose.” The committee, it is stated in the circular let- 
ter, is not indorsing any bill, “nor would it suggest 
that any measure now before Congress is perfect, or 
perhaps could not wisely be put aside in favor of some 
new measure.” Attention was called to salient features 
of the Edge bill, previously summarized in the Jour- 
NAL of the American Bankers Association; and, in 
addition, with reference to the proposed incorporation 
under Federal law, as provided in the Edge bill, of 
corporations to engage principally in international or 
foreign banking or other financial operations, or in 
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banking or other financial operations in a dependency 
or insular possession of the United States, the circular 
letter said: 

“Tt is to be carefully considered whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should not have the definitely 
stated right of refusing charter, if the parties apply- 
ing for same are not of proper moral or financial char- 
acter; whether the proposed corporations should not 
be authorized, by specific provisions in the act, to issue 
debentures against collateral securities, this being safe- 
guarded by the law and not by regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board; and whether it should not be 
specifically stated in the act that the proposed cor- 
porations shall receive no deposits in America and 
that such deposits as they may receive in foreign coun- 
tries shall be safeguarded with proper reserve regu- 
lations in the law. It may also be considered whether 
the activities of the proposed corporations should not 
be defined more clearly, the fact that they cannot do 
banking business in this country being so set forth 
in the act, and also whether stockholders in the pro- 
posed corporations should not be liable for a reason- 
able amount in excess of their investment in capital 
stock, the restrictions not being quite so severe as in 
the National Bank Act.” 

The circular letter called attention to the earnest 
indorsement given by the Federal Reserve Board to 
the Edge bill and to the support accorded the measure 
by Senator Owen, formerly chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, which commit- 
tee, July 25, favorably reported the bill, with four 
amendments, three of which were suggested by the 
Federal Reserve Board. It was said further in the cir- 
cular letter: 

“Tt does not seem likely that the machinery pro- 
posed by the [Edge] bill would interfere with the 
individual extension of credits abroad by banking in- 
stitutions, a process that recently has been going on. 
What may be hoped for from the measure is that it 
would put into operation, if necessary, the machinery, 
under governmental supervision, for extension of 
credits on a large scale to sections of the world in dire 
need of such credits, and at the same time this ma- 
chinery would appear to give a firmer basis for the 
expansion and maintenance of a healthy American 
foreign trade. One great feature in connection with 
the measure is undoubtedly that it would serve very 
importantly to educate American financial and com- 
mercial opinion with respect to world trade, oppor- 
tunities therefor and the measures, evidently neces- 
sary for us, as the world’s market storehouse of goods, 
money and credits, to take at the present time.” 

In the concluding paragraph of the circular letter 
it is said: “The Edge bill may be improved, or there 
may be evolved a substitute for it which would answer 
requirements even better. It may be that further and 
more flexible use, properly safeguarded, of the 
$1,000,000,000 fund authorized by the last Congress 
to be handled by the War Finance Corporation, for 
the extension of America’s foreign trade, would help 
to solve the problem. At any rate, constructive criti- 
cism of the Edge or other proposals is what is needed 
now.” 

The interest in the general subject of foreign trade 
legislation is evidenced by replies to the circular letter. 
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These replies now are being tabulated in order that the 
Association may be informed of their purport, and, in 
particular, that they may be of any service deemed 
useful to the Association’s Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation and the Federal Legislative Council of the 
Association, with which committee and council the 
Committee on Commerce and Marine is keeping in 
close touch. 


Banker-Farmer Work Over Seas 


Progressive Agriculture, published at Manila, 
Philippine Islands, reproduces an article from the 
Banker-Farmer, published by the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association, entitled 
“The Country School Should Teach in Terms of 
Country Life,” by Jessie Field. In presenting the 
story to its readers the Manila publication remarks 
that in many ways it presents problems which are 
closely similar to those in the Philippines, thus afford- 
ing additional evidence that the underlying principles 
of farm stimulation work are more apt to be universal 
than local in application. The compliment will doubt- 
less be appreciated by the Agricultural Commission, 
which has worked long and arduously in the public 
service. 


The Carnegie Will 


The will of Andrew Carnegie recently admitted to 
probate disposes of an estate estimated at between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000. The residuary estate 
of about $20,000,000 goes to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Public bequests to institutions amount to $960,- 
000 and annuities aggregating $268,000 a year ‘will be 
paid to friends, associates, relatives and persons of 
public prominence. After conveying to Mrs. Carnegie 
his real estate and personal effects of every kind, esti- 
mated to be worth between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000, 
Mr. Carnegie explained why no further provision was 
made for his wife or daughter in the following words: 
“Having years ago made provision for my wife be- 
yond her desires and ample to enable her to provide 
for our beloved daughter Margaret; and being unablé 
to judge at present what provision for our daughter 
will best promote her happiness, I leave to her mother 
the duty of providing for her as her mother deems 
best. A mother’s love will be the best guide.” 

Institutions included in public bequests are Hamp- 
ton Institute, Pittsburgh University, the Relief Fund 
of the Author’s Club of New York, Stevens Institute, 
St. Andrew’s Society of New York, and Cooper 
Union; while annuities to well-known persons include 
William H. Taft, Hon. John Burns, Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, now Mrs. Thomas J. Preston; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, David Lloyd George, British Prime 
Minister; John Morley, “lifelong friend”; Walter 
Damrosch, Thomas Burt, and John Wilson, Members 
of Parliament and “lifelong friends.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s bequest to the Carnegie Foundation 
of the residue of his estate amounting to about $20,- 
000,000, makes his total bequests to that corporation 
$145,000,000, and his total public benefactions of 
every kind over $371,000,000. 

Explicit instructions are given to the executor and 
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trustee, the Home Trust Company of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, in reference to present and future investments. 
Paragraph nine, providing against any contest of the 
will reads as follows: “Each of the foregoing legacies 
is given upon the express condition that the bene- 
ficiary of such legacy shall not, directly or indirectly, 
commence, prosecute, or aid in the prosecution of any 
legal proceeding having for its object the defeat, in 
whole or in part, of any provision in this will or any 
codicil thereto, or of any testamentary intention herein 
or therein declared, and I hereby revoke and annul all 
gifts made to any beneficiary who may, directly or 
indirectly, commerce, prosecute or aid in the prosecu- 
tion of such a proceeding, and direct that such gifts 
form part of my general residuary estate and be dis- 
posed of as such.” 

Mr. Carnegie further stated: “It is my wish not 
to die intestate as to any part of my estate, and I 
intend, by this article, to give absolutely to my said 
wife all my property which, under any circumstances 
by operation of the provisions of law, above referred 
to, or any other law, or for any reason, may not be 
otherwise lawfully given to the persons and corpora- 
tions named or mentioned in my said will. I have 
entire confidence that it will be the wish of my said 
wife to carry out, so far as practicable, my intentions 
with regard thereto, but this in no wise affects the 
absolute quality of my gift to her.” 

The will was written on one side of ten sheets of 
paper numbered from one to ten, inclusive, excepting 
the names of legatees and the amounts of legacies 
indicated in paragraph four. The names of annuitants 
and amounts of annuities and the statements written 
at the foot of the lists of annuities and legacies were 
all written in the hand of the testator prior to the 
execution of the instrument. Each of the sheets was 
signed by the testator. The instrument was executed 
on the thirteenth day of February, 1912, and a codicil 
provides: “If my said wife shall not survive me then 
I give and devise to my beloved daughter Margaret 
all the real estate of which I die seized or possessed,” 
together with personal property. 


The 20,000th Member 


On Tuesday, August 19, the St. Augustine Na- 
tional Bank of St. Augustine, Florida, a newly organ- 
ized bank with a captial of $50,000, was enrolled as a 
member of the American Bankers Association, thus 
making the 20,000th member. This large membership 
is a gratifying achievement, for it indicates clearly 
that the bankers of this country are alive to the 
necessity of close co-operation and are appreciative of 
the benefits of membership in the Association. 

At the time of organization, September 1, 1875, 
the membership was 1,600; September 1, 1885, 1,395; 
September 1, 1895, 1,570; September 1, 1905, 7,677; 
September 1, 1915, 15,010, and on August 31, 1919, 
20,214, making an increase over the membership of 
September 1, 1875, of 18,614. On September 1, 1918, 
the membership was 19,043. During the present fiscal 
year there have been added 1,464 hew members. 
Deducting loses, by consolidations, liquidation and 
delinquents, of 293, the net increase is 1,171. 


Pensions and 


Profit-Sharing 


Growing Policy of Banks and Trust Companies as to Liberal 
Treatment of Employes Means Increased Efficiency 


By E. D. Hulbert 


Chairman Executive Committee, Trust Company Section, and 
President Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago 


employees of the combined First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Milwaukee, 
President Oliver C. Fuller, in speaking on 
“Service,” sounded the keynote of co-operation be- 
tween employer and employee in the following words: 

“My salutation may cause some of you to wonder 
where the line is to be drawn between employees and 
managers. Let me say at once that I do not intend to 
draw any line. If line there must be it will be drawn 
by each and everyone for himself or herself, as the case 
may be. 

“Solomon said: ‘Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business, he shall stand before kings.’ The days when 
men must kneel in the presence of kings have passed 
away, but diligence and integrity are as requisite today 
to the development of that high character and the 
attainment of that high position which entitle a man 
to recognition as a leader of men, as they were requisite 
in the days of King Solomon to entitle a man to stand 
before kings. 

“In this great free country of ours, where every 
man and woman may be king or queen of his or her 
own domain and need bow the knee to none except 
Almighty God, and bare the head only to the Stars 
and Stripes, symbol of our freedom and independence, 
the only limit to the height any man may attain is the 
limit of his own energy and ambition. 

“Let me assure you here and now that in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank—and whatever I say of 
the bank applies with equal force to the trust company 
—diligence and integrity will be recognized and re- 
warded, and the employee who combines these quali- 
ties with initiative and intelligence may class himself 
and, in due season, will be recognized as part and 
parcel of the management. 

“Tt is the desire, and indeed will be the duty, of 
the officers to encourage every employee to do his level 
best to advance the interest of the bank, and to recom- 
pense, in due time, every man or woman in its employ 
who gives to the bank the best that is in them, to the 
end that it may succeed and prosper. You may rest 
assured that as the bank prospers everyone who has 
contributed toward that prosperity will prosper with it. 

“You may wonder why I speak of the success of 
a bank whose resources are over one hundred million 
dollars, as if there might be any doubt of its success. 
Let me remind you that mere bigness is not the 
measure of success. The true measures of success 
are services and progress. 

“In this rapidly growing country no institution, 
however big it may be, can afford to stand still. When 
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everyone else is moving forward the man who stands 
still is relatively moving backward, and so with a bank 
or any other business. 

“The expansion of a banking business is brought 
about in three principal ways: By the natural growth 
and increasing wealth of the community in which it 
does business ; by mergers or consolidations with other 
banks; and last, but not least, by offering to its cus- 
tomers such excellent service and facilities as to attract 
the attention and business of additional customers. In 
other words, by efficiency. Now efficiency alone may 
cover a multitude of sins, but, nevertheless, efficiency is 
the handmaiden of success. 

“In many lines of industry, inefficiency of labor is 
the greatest problem we have to face in this country, 
but there is no earthly reason in a bank, however large, 
there should not exist the highest degree of efficiency 
and the very best quality of service rendered to the 
bank itself and to its customers.” 

In closing his address President Fuller added: 
“Let me assure you, one and all, that the door of the 
president’s office will always be open to any employee 
who comes, either to seek or offer advice, and the man 
who comes with a helpful suggestion, be he officer or 
clerk, will be doubly welcome.” 

That there is a growing pride among banks and 
trust companies throughout the country to “go and do 
likewise” is evidenced by the stimulus given to the 
formation of pension funds, profit-sharing systems, 
death benefits, group insurance and saving and thrift 
funds, as well as the establishment of clubs with well- 
fitted rooms, libraries, restaurants and social and 
health-building diversions. 

The results from an economic standpoint have been 
far-reaching, while the development of initiative and 
greater incentive have been factors of proved value, 
not only to the institution but to the individual, through 
the promotion of his moral, physical and material wel- 
fare. 

While it is true that institutions in the older sec- 
tions of the country have given more attention to the 
development of this work, it cannot be said that banks 
and trust companies in the more newly developed 
regions have overlooked the benefits resulting from 
leadership in these activities. 

A Boston bank in writing upon the subject of pen- 
sions states : 

“Pensions shall only be given by the bank to clerks 
under the grade and salary of assistant cashier except 
in special instances to be determined by the full board 
of directors. They shall only be given to clerks who 
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have served faithfully fifteen consecutive years before 
retirement. 

“The amount of the pension shall be thirty per 
centum of the salary being paid to the pensioned clerk 
at the date of his retirement. Clerks who are entitled 
to pensions, as above provided, may retire and receive 
pensions upon arrival at the age of sixty years. 

“All clerks must retire from the service of the bank 
upon arriving at the age of sixty-five years unless re- 
quested to remain in the service of the bank by the 
directors. Terms of service in other banks absorbed 
by this institution will be considered for the purpose of 
pension as having been served in this bank. 

“The board of directors may deal with special cases 
of pensions from time to time, as they may see fit. 

“The above provisions are not obligatory on the 
board of directors, who reserve a right to withhold any 
pension for any reason.” 

Extracts from the pension plan of a New England 
trust company follow: 

“That two and one-half per cent. be deducted 
monthly from the salary of each employee and paid to 
the trustees of the fund, and that a like sum be paid 
over by the trust company, a separate record to be kept 
of each employee’s fund showing his contributions and 
an annual compound interest credit, based on the 
amount of interest earned on the total reserve fund 
during each calendar year. An account also to be 
kept of all contributions by the trust company with 
interest credit as above. 

“The trust company shall make up all deficiencies 
of the fund. 

“That the monies contributed to the fund by the 
employees and by the trust company, and the interest 
accruals thereon, as above provided for, shall be com- 
bined in a general fund to be invested by the trustees 
in such interest-bearing securities or otherwise as they 
in their judgment may determine best; such securities 
to be kept by them in a separate safe-deposit box to 
which they alone shall have access. Any bank balances 
to stand in their names as such trustees. 

“Employees shall be retired upon reaching sixty- 
five years of age, and may be retired at any time after 
reaching sixty years of age at their own request, or by 
request of the trust company.” 

That the group insurance plan is popular in New 
Jersey is indicated by the replies from institutions in 
that state; while the pension fund, as indicated in the 
correspondence with Philadelphia companies, is the 
prevailing method used in the Quaker City. One of 
the oldest banks in Philadelphia makes the following 
statement : 

“This bank has had for many years a pension fund, 
left entirely to the discretion and disposition, both as to 
making investments and disposing of the income, of 
the president and cashier, in trust. 

“Apparently so far—for more than forty years—it 
has worked out satisfactorily to all concerned.” 

Another institution in the same city, which is a 
leader in point of age as well as assets, summarizes its 
plan as follows: 

“Under the death benefit fund the beneficiary of 
any employee will receive one year’s salary on the 
death of the employee. The pension system provides 
that any employee who serves with this bank for 
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twenty-five consecutive years may, by action of the 
board of managers, be retired on half pay.” 

Although in its general features the plan adopted 
by another company in Philadelphia is similar to those 
described above, certain extracts from the system as 
given herewith are of peculiar interest: 

“The purpose of the estaklishment by the board of 
directors of a system of pensions is to encourage per- 
sistency of service and to reward those who give the 
productive years of their life to the service of the com- 
pany, and who, by reason of advanced age, or by 
reason of permanent or continued incapacity because of 
sickness, are prevented from performing regular and 
competent service. 

“Desiring to maintain direct personal relations with 
all retired employees, and in order that such retired 
employees may personally enjoy the benefits of the al- 
lowances, no assignment or attachment of pensions will 
be permitted or recognized by the board of directors. 

“The adoption of this plan of granting pensions, 
by the board of directors, shall not be held or construed 
as giving to any employee a right to be retained in the 
service of the company, or any right or claim to any 
pension, and the company reserves, unaffected bv any 
allowances, its rights and privileges to discharge any 
employee when the interests of the company may so 
require, without liability other than for salary or 
wages due and unpaid, or to make such changes or 
amendments hereto, from time to time, as they may 
deem expedient.” 

“A Plan for Accumulating and _ Distributing 
Bonuses to Employees,” in operation in a trust com- 
pany in central Pennsylvania, contains several interest- 
ing economic features, as follows: 

“Old employees leaving and new employees enter- 
ing the service of the company to have their pro rata 
shares. 

“After net earnings equal to 10 per cent. of the 
capital stock are set aside for dividends and surplus, a 
bonus based on the following items is to be set aside 
for the employees: 

“(a) Net earnings—1 per cent. of the net earnings. 

“(b) New patrons—50 cents for every approved 
new patron opening a checking account. 

“(c) Accuracy in accounting—$1 for every “O K” 
daily settlement. 

“Bonus to be distributed as follows: 

“1. One-third of bonus to be distributed in the 
ratio of salaries. 

“2. One-sixth to be distributed in the ratio of ap- 
proved new accounts secured by every employee, 
reclamation of a lost patron to be counted equivalent 
to securing three new patrons. 

“3. One-sixth to be distributed in the ratio of new 
trusts secured by every employee. 

“4, One-sixth to be distributed in the ratio of farm 
stock sale notes secured by every employee. 

“5. One-sixth to be distributed in the ratio of dis- 
coveries of latent or new earning ability.” 

A trust company in Delaware adopted in 1913 a 
pension system which has proved highly satisfactory. 
The outstanding characteristics are briefly as follows: 
(1) Amount of the pension to be 1 per cent. of the 
average annual salary of the employee for the ten years 
immediately preceding his retirement ;(2)the maximum 
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amount allowed to be 50 per cent. of such annual sal- 
ary; (3) age of the pensioner to be seventy years, with 
twenty years of service to his credit. 

Banks and trust companies in New York City, on 
account of their greater age, have naturally been the 
leaders in this movement. The board of directors of 
one of the largest national banks in 1912 passed a 
resolution establishing a system of pension “as an en- 
couragement to persistency of service and as a reward 
to those who have given the productive years of their 
life to the service of the bank and retire, or are retired, 
therefrom.” In addition to certain features already 
covered in the plans previously presented, the resolu- 
tion includes the following: 

“Resolved, That hereafter the bank shall, upon the 
death of any officer or clerical employee in active serv- 
ice, pay to the widow or children, him or her surviving, 
or to any other person or persons who, in the opinion of 
the board of directors, are solely or principally de- 
pendent upon his or her salary for support, an amount 
to be determined upon the following basis: 


A sum equal to 
2 months’ salary 


If death occurs within the 
Ist year of service 

a4 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

Oth 

10th 

th 


“After the twelfth year of service a sum equal to 
24 months’ salary, not exceeding in any case, however, 
the sum of $10,000. 

“Resolved, That the two foregoing resolutions, 
while indicating the present attitude and intentions of 
the board of directors in reference to the payment to 
the official and clerical employees of the bank of pen- 
sions and of certain death benefits or gratuities, are not 
to be understood or construed as ever constituting in 
any respect a contractual relation between the bank 
and any such employees, but, on the contrary, the 
directors shall have and hereby reserve to themselves 
entire freedom in their discretion, at any time they may 
see fit, to annul, amend, modify or add to any of the 
provisions or conditions in the said two resolutions 
contained.” 

A large trust company in New York has established 
two funds, the feature of which is that employees other 
than officers receive part of their additional compensa- 
tion before any allowance is made for dividends or 
interest, and part after such allowance has been made. 
The purpose of having two funds is to provide through 
the first one that the employees shall be assured of a 
uniform payment of additional compensation, even in 
years in which the officers may receive nothing in 
addition to their salaries ; and through the second fund 
that in prosperous years the employees shall have the 
increased share in the prosperity of the company. The 
amounts to be distributed annually under this plan to 
officers and employees as additional compensation for 
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services rendered to the company is to be computed as 
follows: 

“1, There shall be set aside for distribution to em- 
ployees (not officers) an amount equal to 34 per cent. 
of the net earnings for the year, which shall be dis- 
tributed among them pro rata in the manner herein- 
after provided. The ‘net earnings’ for the purposes of 
this plan shall be so much of the gross earnings, re- 
ceipts and credits of the company’s business for the 
year as shall remain after deducting all expenses in- 
curred in the conduct of the business, including taxes, 
interest and other purposes and all loss, depreciations, 
charge-offs or reservations created for any purpose as 
entered upon the books of the company for the year, 
but before payment of dividends. The determination 
of such net earnings by the board of directors shall 
be final and conclusive. 

“2. After deducting from such net earnings the 
amount to be set aside as provided in the preceding 
paragraph, and also an amount equal to 10 per cent. of 
the stockholders’ money invested in the company, as 
determined by the average amount of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits shown on the books at the end of 
each month, during the year, a further sum shall be 
set aside equal to one-fifth of the net earnings as so 
reduced. This second fund shall be distributed as 
follows: Forty per cent. among employees not officers ; 
40 per cent. among senior officers chiefly responsible 
for the production of business and the conservation 
and management of the company ; 20 per cent. among 
other officers.” 

The employees’ share of this fund, together with 
the entire 344 per cent. fund previously mentioned, is 
to be distributed pro rata under suitable regulations. 

A trust company in Pittsburgh states that in addi- 
tion to taking out group life insurance for its em- 
ployees, it also maintains a club, which has been found 
to be extremely helpful “in promoting a spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowship.” 

Another large eastern trust company has adopted 
a profit-sharing plan based upon: 

a. A percentage of the amount of net earnings of 
the company. 

b. The respective salaries of the officers and cleri- 
cal employees. 

c. The respective length of service of officers and 
clerical employees. 

“The fund to be distributed shall be derived from 
the net earnings of the company in excess of an annual 
rate of 7 per cent. on the combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the company and from the dates 
of any increase thereof arising out of cash subscrip- 
tions of the shareholders as such net earnings shall be 
fixed and determined. Out of each $100,000 or a por- 
tion thereof of said excess earnings, $20,000 shall be 
set aside for the distribution fund.” The salary of 
each officer and clerical employee is taken as the basis 
for arriving at the amount of his or her share of the 
fund and is to be modified by the length of service of 
such officer or clerical employee. 

A Cleveland trust company for several years has 
had a pension and profit-sharing fund. The pension 
fund consists of contributions by the subscribing em- 
ployees, by the company and all others acceptable to 
the company who may desire to contribute. Each sub- 
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scribing employee contributes to the fund each month 
an amount deducted by the company equal to 3 per 
cent. of his monthly salary ; such payments to continue 
for a period of twenty-five years, unless the employee 
is sooner retired on account of age or sickness. The 
company contributes to the fund each month an 
amount equal to the contributions of the subscribing 


employees. The amount of the annual pension pay- 
able to a subscribing employee is 2 per cent. of his 
annual salary for the ten years next preceding the 
time when the pension becomes payable, multiplied by 
the number of years of his term of service for the com- 
pany. The company’s contribution to the profit- 
sharing and pension funds is a sum equal to 2 per cent. 
of the annual net earnings of the company, but not less 
than an amount equal to the contributions of the em- 
ployees. 

Another Middle West trust company has created a 
pension fund which is maintained by appropriations 
annually or oftener from profits. Pensions are com- 
puted at 2 per cent. of the average annual salary paid 
to each pensioned employee for the last three years of 
service, multiplied by the number of years of service 
since January 6, 1903. The usual provision is made 
and in this and in previous pension funds for maximum 
and minimum pensions. 

An annuity fund maintained by a Cincinnati bank 
consists of contributions made by the bank and other 
persons. The annuity is payable to the beneficiary of 
any officer or employee who dies while in the service 
of the company ; and after a continuous service of ten 
years or more, amounts to 10 per cent. of the monthly 
salary at the time of death. There is a maximum 
salary upon which an annuity is computed and per- 
centages of increase for each year of service beyond ten 
years. 

An employees’ savings and profit-sharing plan in- 
augurated by a Chicago bank has some interesting 
features. It provides that subject to some restrictions 
employees may contribute 5 per cent. of their monthly 
salaries and the bank will contribute 5 pér cent. of its 
net earnings to a fund held by trustees, who will invest 
the money and have general administration of its 


Until 1861 the United States carried a fair propor- 
tion of goods on ships built in this country and own- 
ing American registry. In that year the registered 
tonnage of the United States totaled 2,642,628, the 
highest ever recorded previous to the present war. Of 
this 2,540,020 tons represented sailing vessels and 
102,608 tons represented steamers. The part engaged 
in foreign trade amounted to 2,496,894 tons. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, the total registered 
tonnage of the United States was only 932,101. Of 
this amount, however, sailing vessels, which had formed 
the bulk of the American Marine in 1861, made up 
only a little more than one-third or 312,395 tons, while 
the steamers aggregated 619,706 tons or more than 


International Shipping 


By Joun J. ARNoLp, Vice-President First National Bank of Chicago 


benefits subject to the approval of the executive com- 
mittee of the bank. There are some compulsory fea- 
tures, which require ‘the improvident to save money. 
Contributions to the fund are as follows: 7 

1. Employees pay in not less than 2 per cent. and 
not more than 5 per cent. of their salaries, and in any 
case not more than $200 per annum. 

2. The bank pays in 5 per cent. of its net earnings. 

It has been stated recently by the bank that in the 
working out of this plan the employees’ interest in the 
fund has been found to be considerable larger than 
had been originally estimated. In actual practice it will 
enable the employee upon retirement after 15, 20, 25 
or 30 years to purchase a sufficient annuity for protec- 
tion in old age. 

A large national bank in Chicago maintains a pen- 
sion fund consisting of an initial contribution made by 
the bank and regular contributions of 3 per cent. of 
the annual salaries of the employees in semi-monthly 
instalments. Pensions become effective after the em- 
ployee has served fifteen years or more and has reached 
the age of sixty years. 

The number of other pension funds established by 
banks and trust companies throughout the United 
States is astonishingly large, but in the main they all 
follow the general lines of those already mentioned. 
In addition, a great many institutions have been lib- 
eral with bonuses, others operate their own restaurants 
for the feeding of the officers and employees, while the 
maintenance of clubrooms, libraries, etc., has become 
almost a commonplace. The president of a well- 
known bank has been heard to remark that he was 
more interested in the welfare of his employees than 
he was in dividends to the stockholders. 

And so it goes in the ethics of the modern bank and 
trust company—the words “pension fund,” “welfare 
work” and similar terms convey nothing in the slight- 
est degree savoring of charity, but on the contrary, 
such institutions designed for the well-being of em- 
ployees have been found of the highest value in in- 
creasing and maintaining the morale of the force, 
which in turn reacts favorably on the bank in the shape 
of better and more faithful service and greater profits. 


six times the steam tonnage in 1861. Of the vessels 
registered in 1912, 1,977 totaling 923,225 tons were 
engaged in foreign trade. The foreign trade of the 
United States in 1861 was valued at $584,995,066, of 
which $381,516,788 or 65.2 per cent. was carried in 
American vessels, while of the $3,210,642,970 worth 
of imports and exports in 1911 only $280,206,464 
worth or 8.7 per cent. was carried by American ships. 
The decrease in the share of American trade carried by 
American ships is also indicated by the fact that while 
the tonnage entered and cleared at ports of the United 
States of vessels engaged in the foreign trade increased 
from 14,392,826 in 1861 to 85,112,136 in 1911, the per- 
centage of American tonnage dropped from 70 to 23. 


Tax Exemption Evils 


Disturbance of Equilibrium Causes Higher Interest Rates and 
Discrimination Against Those Not Favored by Exemption 


By Leo Day Woodworth 


doubtedly is being restored much more rapidly 
than the daily sensational headlines of the 
“news” papers would indicate. 

Class organizations may denounce radicalism and 
Bolshevism in general one month and the following 
month may out-Bolshevik Lenin in the principles 
upon which they base special demands—but the opin- 
ions and even the sentiments of the great mass of the 
American people are sound upon economic and social 
matters. Danger may still lurk in legislative halls, 
where small but organized minorities may again over- 
throw judgment by promise of personal loss or gain. 
But we have passed the principal crises of the business 
resumption period—the “winter of our discontent” 
when reconstruction of human nature was declared 
accomplished and reconstruction of our social and po- 
litical institutions was assumed to be imminent. 

Only the frantic efforts of incapable “leaders” to 
escape oblivion with the final discard of their imprac- 
tical projects—only a continued disregard of the fact 
that real purchasing power is not measured by the 
wages received but by the volume of production given 
(to the end that large supplies may force down prices) 
—only a stubborn persistence in destroying or limit- 
ing present instruments of production before we can 
substitute new and adequate agencies which command 
greater economic efficiency and economy—only the 
lack of frank recognition of facts and the failure to ex- 
ercise common sense now retard that resumption of 
industry and commerce which will satisfy every worker 
from the lowest to the highest grade of skill. 

But every professional reformer is an opportunist. 
He accepts half a loaf as better than none. It is there- 
fore important that a guard be maintained against the 
adoption of any vicious principle which under our sys- 
tem of political irresponsibility may have a rapid 
growth, fatal to our Amercan form of government—a 
system of government which has so successfully with- 
stood every test of adequacy. It must and will sur- 
vive the present wave of uninformed radicalism which 
seeks to impose the imported restrictions of bureau- 
cratic and even communistic autocracy upon the liber- 
ties native to America. To refresh our memory, it is 
worth while to read slowly, and with thought on each 
word, the objects of our Federal government as stated 
in the preamble to the Constitution : 

“We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 


Te economic equilibrium of the nation un- 


Current discussions of problems in politics and 
economics are repeatedly bringing forth suggestions 
and so-called “plans” which depend very largely and 
far more than is generally appreciated upon the extent 
to which each proponent may be relieved from finan- 
cial burdens which the government now places upon 
the activity. We refer to the various efforts to obtain 
exemption from taxation. 

This relief from taxation would result by the gov- 
ernment, first, acquiring the title to property which 
would be taxable if in private ownership; or, second, 
issuing tax-exempt public securities for the private 
benefit of individuals; or, third, granting the subsidy 
of tax exemption to the private property of favored 
individuals. Some projects may involve but one kind 
of exemption, whereas others may involve any two or 
all. Whatever the plan, the more property becomes 
tax exempt the greater will be the tax burden on that 
not exempt. 


TAx EXEMPTION BY PuBLIC OWNERSHIP 


The advocates of public ownership too often over- 
look the loss in public revenue and the corresponding 
increases in tax rates which occur for other property 
owners in the jurisdiction whether they are in a com- 
peting line of business or otherwise. However, the 
loss (especially to states and local governments) from 
this source of tax exemption is too obvious to require 
detailed explanation. 

The importance of this branch of the subject was 
emphasized in the discussions preceding the establish- 
ment of the Federal railroad administration and by the 
subsequent announcement of rulings as to the limita- 
tions upon the tax exemption which Congress had con- 
ferred. In the computation of alleged “savings” which 
would result from nationalization of the railroads for 
the benefit of the labor unions, the gross amount of 
state and local taxes which would be shifted from those 
who use the transportation lines to those who would 
still pay state and local taxes is estimated at about 
$200,000,000 a year. 

Whenever it is proposed that the government take 
over some business activity we hear the argument that 
there will be an important saving to consumers because 
of the lower rate of interest which the government 
would pay on the capital invested. But there is no such 
amount of sentiment in the money market as to give 
any material preference toward government loans as 
compared with private securities of known safety. 
This point has been well covered in a recent statement 
by Mr. James A. Stillman, president of the National 
City Bank of New York: 

“The idea that the government can borrow in bil- 
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lions of dollars at 4 per cent. under present conditions 
is a mistaken one. With only a small public debt, as 
formerly, government bonds free of all taxation were 
in demand by a small class of investors at low rates. 
That proves nothing as to ability to float great sums. 
Let anyone ask himself how many persons he knows 
who want a 4 per cent. investment. It would be unjust 
and a practical repudiation for the government after 
ascertaining the fair cash value of railroad property 
to forcibly take it over for a government security which 
would not bring its face on the public market. Ac- 
cording to the argument of the railroad men, money has 
so depreciated that 4 per cent. on a given sum is no 
more than 2 per cent. five years ago. 

“This is not a matter which directly concerns com- 
mercial banks so much as it does savings banks, life 
insurance companies and private investors, but who- 
ever has invested in good faith in railroad securities 
should have just treatment. Moreover, it is necessary 
that the present holder shall be treated in a manner 
which will not repel investments in the future, because 
vast sums must be had continually to keep the railroads 
up to the needs of the country.” 

It may also be pointed out that this demonstrated 
fact that the government’s interest rate will increase 
as the amount of its outstanding obligations increase 
will have a corresponding effect upon the interest rates 
paid by private borrowers so far as it absorbs for longer 
and longer periods the funds available for investment 
at low rates of interest. Not only must the taxpayers 
(i. e., the government) pay a higher rate of interest, 
but the interest rates for more speculative securities 
must increase in proportion as the supply of low rate 
funds becomes depleted. 


Tax EXEMPTION FOR PusLic Bonps 


No plan for discriminating against private industry 
or for subsidizing public activities is more insidious 
than the general (but not universal) custom of gov- 
ernment to resort to tax exemption for its own securi- 
ties and those of business activities in which it may be 
engaged. 

Professional managers of departments and bureaus 
of government, also those who earn their living by 
devising new means for obtaining a millennium, and 
legislators who seek personal popularity by devising 
legislative panaceas for the defects of human nature, 
are ready to hasten the accomplishment of their object 
through indiscriminate use of the power to exempt 
from taxation. Of late we have heard much about 
discriminatory taxation as a weapon for forcing re- 
forms—on the theory that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” that being the Marshall dictum. It 
appears, however, that deliberate destruction of private 
property even by the use of special taxes will not 
meet with popular favor except in minor cases of truly 
exceptional importance—even those who make a re- 
ligion of Henry Georgism have found it far easier to 
make progress by gradual elimination of taxes on per- 
sonalty rather than by advocating a confiscatory tax 
on land. 

Speaking on this point before the recent conference 
of the National Tax Association, the following state- 
ment was made by Mr. Kingman Nott Robins: 
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“Tax exemption, as we find it in this country at the 
present time, both in practice and proposed, is one of 
the most powerful and insidious forces now making for 
state control of banking and industry. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to observe that in the countries 
where state socialism has made the greatest progress, 
control of the banking resources has been one of the 
first and most potent weapons in the hands of the state 
socialists. Our own Federal Government, by granting 
the subsidy and special privilege of tax exemption only 
to itself and to institutions under its control, has the 
power to completely monopolize the financing of the 
country.” 

An excellent illustration of our point is found in 
the project for nationalizing and sovietizing our rail- 
roads. The bond issue of at least $12,000,000, but 
more likely to be twice that amount (and not limited in 
the Sims bill), would be an obligation independent of 
the property acquired thereby—the sinking fund being 
supplied out of operating revenues, “or out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated’ — 
this last being none other than the taxpayers’ pockets. 
There would be no direct relation between the interest 
charge and the earning power of the property. Is it 
not safe to predict that the expense for interest and 
amortization of principal would soon be eliminated 
from all calculations for the determination of wages 
and of rates? 


Tax EXEMPTION FOR PRIVATE PROPERTY 


For a government to bestow its benefits upon one 
citizen (Peter) without charge, while demanding that 
another citizen (Paul), who receives the same benefit, 
shall pay the total expense for bestowing it upon both, 
is so clearly unjust, inequitable and undemocratic as to 
require no proof. The difficulty arises in individual 
cases. Many a citizen of highest integrity in his rela- 
tions with individuals is very ready to accept any 
special profit or advantage from or through the agen- 
cies of government quite regardless of the equities 
between citizens which may be involved. 

Devise any new tax and those subject thereto will 
at once endeavor to obtain exemption therefrom. This 
is especially true in the case of direct taxes, and it 
appears that there will be a greater effort to avoid the 
tax in proportion as the taxpayer is unable to shift it. 
We are all familiar with the result of the thousand 
and one schemes and efforts during the past century 
for imposing a tax on all real and personal property at 
a uniform rate. The almost total degeneracy of this. 
general property tax in all jurisdictions to a mere tax 
on real estate and the present need for an additional 
and productive source of revenue to meet the great 
increases in the functions and costs of government 
(only accentuated by the war) has brought the per- 
sonal income tax into favor. 

No more important step toward equitable and sci- 
entific taxation in America can be taken than by main- 
taining our national and other income taxes upon the 
fundamental principle which warranted their adoption 
—viz., the taxation of each individual according to his 
net income from all sources, which is the measure of 
his ability to both enjoy the benefits of government and 
to pay the expense thereof. This rule is comparatively 
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new to our revenue laws. Its importance, however, 
is gauged by the fact that the Federal Government, 
in addition to all other taxes, is now collecting over 
$600,000,000 per year by a direct levy upon the per- 
sonal incomes of over 3,000,000 citizens, New York 
hopes to collect $40,000,000 per year by a levy on per- 
sonal incomes, Massachusetts and Wisconsin each a 
third of that amount, and Missouri and other states 
further substantial sums. 

The adoption of this new principle of taxation 
according to incomes should not be allowed to confer 
an unexpected advantage upon the holders of securities 
which were exempt from forms of taxation in contem- 
plation at the time of their issue. So far as the gov- 
ernment has made a bad bargain and must allow the 
original exemption to apply under this new and unex- 
pected form of income taxation, it must live up to its 
bargain—but by what principle of equity or good busi- 
ness should it continue to grant the exemption from 
the income tax in the future? A tax on incomes must 
of necessity be a tax on all income enjoyed by the tax- 
payer entirely regardless of the source of that income. 
The larger the rate of taxation and the greater the 
super-taxes, the higher become the rates levied upon 
those who do pay taxes in proportion as those enjoying 
the largest incomes are allowed to escape through en- 
joyment of sources of income which are tax exempt. 

Tax exemption can know no greater extreme of 
inequity as between citizens and of costliness to tax- 
payers than for the government to make arbitrary 
selection of two citizens, each of whom is engaged in 
private business, and to tell one (Peter) that any loan 
which he may make to another citizen (Paul) for the 
purely private benefit of Paul will be considered a gov- 
ernmental activity and enjoy absolute tax exemption. 
Yet this is exactly what the Federal Government has 
done and is still doing—and it happens that in the 
great majority of cases the favored citizen belongs to 
the most prosperous class in the nation. The practical 
danger in this case is not so much in the two or three 
hundred million dollars of tax-exempt securities on 
which other taxpayers must contribute from five to 
eight dollars in taxes for every one dollar of benefit 
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conferred upon the borrower, but demand will arise 
for an extension of the principle to other classes of 
borrowers who from time to time may hold an un- 
favorable position in the money market. 

Tax exemption to one class can equitably be de- 
manded by every other—even to the extent that im- 
portant and necessary sources of public revenue become 
dry through such tax exemptions. 

Any citizen or class of citizens in such straits as to 
have a claim upon forced contributions from other 
citizens of other classes might far better be allowed a 
direct grant by appropriation from the public treasury 
than to be allowed such a perpetual and uncontrollable 
subsidy as tax exemption. 


WATCH THE EXEMPTIONS! 


To call attention as above to the evil consequences 
of exemption of favored individuals from sharing in 
their just share of the cost of government would seem 
to be sufficient to exclude it from any tax system. 

But it is not! 

Selfishness of individuals and special interests, the 
weakness of public officials, and also a natural gen- 
erosity with other people’s money, all combine to favor 
the growth in the number and size of tax exemptions. 

But tax exemption is fiscally as well as equitably 
unsound. In the face of unprecedented revenue needs, 
any attempt to “dry up” the sources of public revenue 
by allowing tax exemption must be assumed to be 
improper—the burden of proving its necessity and 
propriety for every year of its proposed term must be 
upon its advocates. Furthermore, when tax exemption 
is sought through Federal legislation it is imperative 
to determine the effect thereof upon the revenue sys- 
tems of the state and localities, for these jurisdictions 
are closer to the people, and further impairment of 
their revenues and credit will endanger political and 
social activities of the greatest importance to indi- 
viduals. 

Far better that existing exemptions should be re- 
pealed than that this unscientific, confiscatory and in- 
equitable method of granting preferment at the public 
cost should be extended. 


Ten Years’ Service 


At the semi-monthly meeting of the Office Con- 
ference of the American Bankers Association head- 
quarters staff, August 19, the following minute was 
unanimously adopted : 

“When the Protective Department of the American 
Bankers Association was given space in. the general 
offices, Mr. L. W. Gammon, on August 2, 1909, be- 
came connected with the service, was appointed man- 
ager and has remained in that capacity ever since. In 
addition he serves as Secretary of the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Association. 

“On his completion of a decade of continuous 


service Mr. Gammon’s associates in the office con- 
ference desire to place on record their high estimate 
of the fidelity, ability and zeal with which he has per- 
formed the important duties delegated to him. He is 
constantly at his desk, quick to respond to calls for in- 
vestigations, intelligent in administration, and his 
records are complete and systematically arranged. We 
congratulate the Association upon the possession of 
such a trained and efficient manager for its Protective 
Department, and offer to Mr. Gammon our cordial 
felicitations and good wishes on the tenth anniversary 
of his honorable relations with the Association.” 


LE 


The Edge Export Finance Bill 


Framed Primarily to Provide Credit for Impoverished 


Foreign Purchasers of American Goods. 


It Also 


Gives Actual Cash to the American Exporter. 


By Hon. Walter E. Edge 


United States Senator from New Jersey 


as the “Edge Export Finance Measure,” com- 
ment has been made that it is “far-reaching,” 
this phrase, however, not being used in unfav- 
orable criticism, but in a merely descriptive sense. 
It was designed to be far-reaching and it is far- 
reaching; but, probably few persons yet appreciate 
how far-reaching it is. By the banker it seems to 
be regarded chiefly as a financial measure; to the 
manufacturer or exporter it appeals as a plan formu- 
lated to reopen foreign trade and restore order from 
commercial chaos. As will be seen in study of the 
American financial and industrial situation, it really 
goes much farther. 
Primarily, this bill was framed and introduced 
to promote American export trade by providing a 
method through which impoverished foreign pur- 
chasers of American goods could obtain such goods 
on credit, backed by adequate collateral, and at the 
same time actual cash could be provided for the 
payment of the American producer or exporter. 
The money for such payment is to be provided 
through the sale to investors of debentures secured 
by collateral satisfactory to the Federal Reserve 
Board, which will have the same powers of super- 
vision over corporations proposed in the bill as it 
has over the national banks of the United States. 
This plan provides a method of supervision which 
will protect the investors in such debentures and 
will make these investments attractive to the people, 
yet at the same time precludes Government under- 
writing, guarantee or participation. 

Not only is this measure a financial “Webb bill,” 
but it supplements and reinforces the Webb Act. 
Just as the Webb law permits commercial combina- 
tions for foreign business, exempting them from re- 
strictions of the Anti-Trust law, so does this 
measure permit combinations for foreign commer- 
cial financial business. Moreover, like the Webb 
bill, it is merely an enabling measure, providing 
the authority and showing the course for such com- 
binations to pursue their business, but neither in- 
volving the Government of the United States as a 
partner nor exercising any compulsory powers. 
Under it, for instance, combinations formed under 
the Webb law also can organize to finance their 
own export transactions—combinations of shoe 
exporters may incorporate under this bill to finance 
shoe trade, for instance, and so with sewing machine 
men or typewriters or cotton men or men dealing 
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in raw products as well as in finished or partly- 
finished commodities. 

Literally, billions of dollars thus may be pro- 
vided for paying American producers and exporters 
for goods sold to_penniless purchasers, yet each 
individual line of industry may finance itself, with- 
out “entangling” or other alliances with other lines. 
And billions of dollars will be needed, although the 
Federal Reserve Board bill introduced by Senator 
George P. McLean will relieve the situation some- 
what. By permitting national banks to invest up to 
5 per cent. of their paid-up capital and surplus in 
corporations doing an export business, that measure 
potentially makes available about $100,000,000, but 
far more than that sum is needed. Nor, I am given 
to understand, does the War Finance Corporation 
propose to go into the American export business, 
and even if it did it would be able to do so only 
temporarily and to a limited extent. 

In round figures, we have already advanced ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000 to impoverished Europe. 
It has been estimated, and I believe not disputed, 
that it will be necessary to add to this credit two 
or three billion additional, either in cash or in goods. 

Therefore, in our own interest, the investing in 
European securities is absolutely imperative, and, 
in addition, no one will question the humanitarian 
duty in helping to rehabilitate Europe. This helps 
them to help themselves, and by exporting their 
goods which we need, exchange and trade condi- 
tions will gradually be adjusted to a more normal 
basis. 

To go more into detail on this financial phase 
of the plan, the first step as provided in the bill will 
be the organization of corporations by groups of 
five or more men, predominantly American, each 
with a minimum capital of $2,000,000, but with no 
limit on the maximum. On the sale of a bill of 
goods to an impoverished foreign customer, be it 
a foreign government or a corporation or private 
concern, the American corporation engineering the 
transaction submits to the Federal Reserve Board 
the collateral offered by the purchaser, the bill pro- 
viding that such collateral even may include a mort- 
gage on an industrial plant—‘on real or personal 
security,” reads the measure. Then, on the approval 
of the collateral by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
American corporation issues debentures against it, 
for absorption by the investing public. Incorpo- 
rated under a Federal charter, and subject to super- 
vision by the Federal Reserve Board through 
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incorporation under the Federal Reserve Act, such 
a corporation is responsible to the American people 
for the safety of the foundation on which the 
debentures are based. . 

Finally, the real money raised through the sale 
of these debentures is paid to the American manu- 
facturer or exporter and the transaction is completed 
with safety and satisfaction and profit to all involved 
therein. As will be seen, it is extremely simple, 
merely extending to international business a system 
employed daily in domestic activities, whereby 
John Doe sells his business to Richard Roe, who has 
no money, but safe and sound credit, and receives 
real money from the purchaser, this cash being 
raised by Roe’s hypothecation of the stock or the 
plant of the concern. I claim no credit as originator 
of the scheme, nor have I applied for any patent; 
the procedure probably is older than I am. It 
simply extends America’s banking system to meet 
new and enlarged opportunities developed through 
the war. 

Beyond this purely financial phase, however, the 
bill has in view several other objects of vital im- 
portance, first, to the United States; second to 
impoverished Europe, and third, to the entire world, 
all dependent on the financing of the American ex- 
port trade and the opening and cultivation of for- 
eign markets for American goods. On the opening 
of such channels for the distribution of American 
production depends the continuance and develop- 
ment of American industry; on the activity of 
American industry depends the employment of labor 
and the utilization of the magnificent American 
merchant marine, and on readjustment of the pres- 
ent abnormal balance of trade in America’s favor 
depends the stabilization of foreign exchange. 
Almost automatically, this cultivation of foreign 
markets will preclude the imposition of embargoes 
or other discrimination by any foreign government 
against American commodities, while, as viewed 
from a humanitarian angle, it will go far toward 
the healthy and permanent rehabilitation of Europe. 

Virtually, the only opposition I have heard to 
this measure, and mighty little of that, has been to 
the effect that in helping to rebuild Europe we 
would be creating a commercial Frankenstein who 
in time would do us to death. No shadow of such 
apprehension do I entertain. I have unbounded 
faith in the initiative and energies of our industrial 
and export leaders; I have confidence in the loyalty 
and efficiency of American labor, and I regard our 
financiers as unequaled in ability and patriotism. 
On the other hand, self-protection, if nothing else, 
demands that we help to set Europe on its industrial 
feet. Poverty—almost bankruptcy—is epidemic in 
Europe, and no plague, either physical or economic, 
can afflict any substantial portion of the world with- 
out threatening the remaining part also. 

Of course, no measure or plan is perfect or meets 
unanimous approval, and so I have been questioned 
on two or three features, rather for information 
than in critical spirit. The provision to give fidu- 
ciary powers to the proposed corporations, as have 


been given to national banks, has been brought up, 
and on due consideration and after conferences with 
Governor W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, I have decided to ask that this feature be 
eliminated, assurance being given me by counsel to 
the board that authority still will remain to corpora- 
tions to act as trustees under foreign mortgages, if 
that be necessary. 

By certain bankers the possibility has been 
broached of competition by these corporations with 
the banks, through authority to the corporations “to 
receive deposits.” The banks need have no such 
apprehension. They will be protected with jealous 
care by the Federal Reserve Board, and the binding 
signatures of the corporations will be asked to the 
following agreement: 

“Deposits: It is clear that in order to avoid 
competition in the matter of receiving deposits with 
national banks and state banks, which do not enjoy 
the wide powers which you must necessarily possess 
in order to compete successfully in foreign countries, 
you should not be permitted in the United States 
to receive individual deposit accounts. You will be 
permitted, however, to receive any deposit which is 
incidental to, or for the purpose of, carrying out 
transactions in foreign countries or dependencies 
of the United States, where you have established 
agencies, branches or business connections. De- 
posits of this character may be made by individuals, 
firms, corporations or banks, whether foreign or 
domestic, and may be time deposits or on demand.” 

This, says Governor Harding, is sufficient pro- 
tection to the banks, and well adds further that in 
every bill there must be a measure of elasticity. 
All business, especially the banking business, is run 
to a large extent upon credit and trustful confidence, 
and I am confident that American bankers have 
every faith in the Federal Reserve Board and in 
the commercial element of the land. 

One suggestion—and only one, that I recollect— 
has been made that the bill was framed for the 
benefit of “big business.” It was not designed to 
help “big” business or “little” business, in particular, 
but all American business in its entirety. 

The imperative demand for this legislation has 
been shown in, literally, a flood of letters and tele- 
grams and telephone messages from business men 
all over the country. Endorsements have come in 
not alone from individuals, firms and corporations, 
but also from commercial, industrial and financial 
organizations, together with information that a 
number of groups of business men stood ready to 
organize corporations as proposed, the moment the 
measure is enacted into law. 

And if I may be allowed to say a personal word, 
I would like to express my appreciation to Secretary 
Carter Glass, of the Treasury; to Governor Hard- 
ing, of the Federal Reserve Board, and Mr. George 
L. Harrison, its counsel, and to various members 
and officials of the American Bankers Association 
and other financial and commercial organizations 
for their kind interest, co-operation and support. 
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Accrual Accounting 


Records Required in the Interest of Accuracy and Ethics 
By W. E. Cadwallader 


Cashier of the Commercial National Bank of Washington 


compromise between right and wrong. If a 

bank statement shows book values either lower 

or higher than actual, wilfully and with that 
admission by its officers, the statement is wrong—fun- 
damentally wrong—one might almost say maliciously 
wrong. 

It is not sufficient to claim more liquidating net 
worth than the figures indicate. Hidden assets may be 
the acme of conservation, the officers may glory in the 
existence of such and bank examiners may joyfully 
pass the institution as “abundantly strong,” but the 
statement is wrong. 

It is particularly wrong from the shareholders’ 
point of view. Can we conscientiously tell our share- 
holders, through the medium of published statements, 
a bald, unqualified lie? That their stock is worth at 
liquidating figures 186 when we believe it is perhaps 
200? Haye we any right to issue these figures with a 
“perhaps” implied? Have they not the right to de- 
mand correct figures? Something within 1 per cent. 
of absolute actual—something, at least, fundamentally 
correct ? 


| / compramice at least, there is, or should be, no 


OVERSTATEMENT OF VALUES 


As I stated in an address that I was privileged to 
make at the recent convention of the District of Colum- 
bia Bankers Association, it is quite obvious that to list 
uncollectable loans at par is to frankly and maliciously 
overstate values. To use par for the present worth of 
a perfectly good and collectable discounted note, due 
three months hence, is obviously, though not perhaps 
maliciously, wrong. Sad to relate, many bankers show 
such items at par in all innocence, without a thought of 
malice, in the childlike ignorance that engenders sym- 
pathy. And they claim they are right—manfully, be- 
cause the thought of error has never occurred. They, 
perhaps, have never rediscounted a receivable. 

One does not swim before he takes to water. They 
are honest, if ignorant. So, perhaps, were they who 
burned witches. Excuse for ignorance, however, is 
rapidly becoming utenable and insufferable, and the 
public is demanding intelligent honesty. 

On the other hand, there are limits to procedure, 
beyond which, in order to obtain super-excellence, it is 
perhaps unprofitable to go. In dealing with ponderous 
figures it is frequently easier to arrive at absolute cor- 
rectness (within a lower percentage) than in dealing 
with smaller figures. One per cent. leeway should not 
mark the goal of excellence, by any means, but any- 
thing under this will suffice for reasonable correctness. 


LIQUIDATING WorTH 
Now, if we can admit that correctness in a bank’s 


statement (theoretically at least) is necessary, we imply 
that combined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
(or profit and loss) should represent liquidating values, 
or within 1 per cent. thereof. Undivided profits is not 
a reserve for bad debts, many bankers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Among the assets are some items which earn 
nothing: Five per cent. fund and cash in vault, also 
bank premises if used exclusively by the bank. Prac- 
tically every other asset has an income changing each 
day—something calculable for any statement. Of lia- 
bilities, more or less bear interest payable, and change 
from day to day. Taxes and expenses, not prepaid, 
are daily accruing and piling up a liability—untangible. 
perhaps, but existing. 

Since discount and interest, as a rule, to a bank 
provide the bulk of earnings (and frequently the bulk 
of costs), a proper accrual plan is absolutely essential 
to correct statement figures. In principle, at least, this 
is simple: 

Every bank has productive assets. Cash in banks 
which regularly credit interest on balances, demand or 
time loans and securities—sometimes bonds loaned— 
all producing an income on the basis of discount or in- 
terest. Subdivision of such assets may extend to any 
nicety desired, but a classification as to rates is really 
essential. After all, is a banker, whose records do not 
show this classification, properly equipped? Should he 
not know the volume of 4 per cent., 5 per cent. or 6 
per cent. bond or notes which he has bought with the 
bank’s money? How is it otherwise possible to even 
estimate his gross income for any period? 


INFORMATION ESSENTIAL 


It is essential, fundamentally so. If one wishes to 
know the specific and separate income on demand, 
past due and time loans, on securities with govern- 
ment, distinguished from municipal or industrial, it is 
merely a matter of further analysis, but rates are abso- 
lutely fundamental. 

Let us respectfully advise against an attempt to use, 
for a basis, average rates. Averages are splendid in 
cumulative statistics, but average rates are only ob- 
tainable from data providing continuous, daily prin- 
cipal at specific, separate rates. 

Classification as to rates, however, is not difficult. 
It is data born of only reasonable management. When 
5% per cent. securities are purchased, 5% per cent. 
productive assets are increased ; when sold or paid they 
are decreased. If one discounts today $100,000 of 6 
per cent. paper and $130,000 of other 6 per cent. paper 
is collected, one has $30,000 less tonight than last night. 
If last night’s balance of 6 per cent. paper were 
$1,500,000, tonight’s will be $1,470,000. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ASSETS 


Exactly similar, in principle, with current inven- 
tories, or for that matter with assorted cash in a paying 
teller’s till. In one case: Six-penny nails, 100-pound 
rails, barrels of cement—hundreds of varieties of stores 
are being purchased and requisitioned for construction 
work. The current inventory shows so much of each 
received and delivered and the amount on hand. 

The paying teller does not sort fives and tens into 
one compartment of his till or drawer—he separates 
them. Classification of assets, again. It is not diffi- 
cult for the average bank to analyze, as to rates, the 
loans as made; the register provides a rate column. A 
tickler should indicate at maturity the rates at which 
loans were taken. It is not a monumental task. 

Similarly with liabilities. Rediscounting at, say 
43%, per cent., is more expensive borrowing than paying 
3 per cent. on savings deposits, and one should know 
how much he is borrowing at different rates. 

Admitting, then, the possibility of current analysis 
of both interest-bearing assets and liabilities, the ob- 
vious assumption is that we are daily loaning the 
amount’ of our earning assets and daily borrowing the 
amount of interest-bearing liabilities for one day only 
(tomorrow the principal of each will change, at least, 
in amount—possibly in rates). Isn’t it about as simple 
a calculation as we could imagine to calculate one day’s 
interest every day on such loans and borrowings? Isn't 
the result the actual profit and loss? 


A MIsLEADING CLAIM 


Isn’t it perfectly absurd to claim that, because we 
collect $5,000 quarterly interest on our line of demand 
loans on the last day of June, we earned it on that 
day? Because you credited your savings depositors 
$10,000 on the first day of July did that day’s work 
cost $10,000? Have you no cost in savings deposits 
for the 9th of June? When you discounted for John- 
son & Smith a $20,000 note at three months on the 10th 
of April and charged them $300 (or perhaps $275) is 
it possible to have earned it all on the 10th of April, 
nothing on the 11th or on any other day during the 
three months to the 10th of July? Do you suppose 
that the insurance company to whom you pay in ad- 
vance premiums on a three-year fire policy takes into 
its earnings when received the amount of your check? 

The principle—the right and wrong of the matter— 
is so very patent that discussion seems superfluous. It 
is difficult to imagine a banker, especially a banker of 
parts, so ignorant or so narrow as to dispute the prin- 
ciple. And yet, amazing fact, they do exist, and de- 
claim, rant and rage against the principle. On what 
grounds, except that to change their old, easy-going, 
guessing methods of bookkeeping, is disturbing, too 
much trouble. 

“My figures are near enough to right. What dif- 
ference whether I can or cannot show comparative 
profit and loss?” This sort of rejoinder stamps a 
banker rather badly. He may be fool or knave, or 
both. 

BorROWERS AND BANKERS 


Many bankers will cheerfully admit the necessity 
of nice precision in the reports of borrowers, while de- 
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clining to admit even the desirability of such in their 
own. This is most unfair and decidedly arrogant. 
Why insist that a commercial house shall set up a re- 
serve for bad debts? Because no merchant expects to 
sell on credit and collect 100 per cent. of his sales. Has 
any bank seen a clean sheet on bad debts? We re- 
member that, rather than on the day we write off 
losses, the actual loss was incurred in most cases on the 
day we made the loan. A merchant uses past expe- 
rience to arrive at the percentage of sales which proved 
aloss. A life insurance company uses past experiences 
to arrive at mortality figures. Why should not a bank 
use some such comparable basis? Why not percent- 
age of losses to average daily loans? It is quite simple. 


Honest BUT INCONSISTENT 


A: surprisingly large number of bankers will hon- 
estly contend that the undivided profits is particularly 
intended to provide for bad debts. If they were con- 
sistent they would not then use this account as a part 
of net worth along with capital stock and surplus. 

It isn’t consistent, it isn’t logical—it is absurd! 
What other business would countenance such thoughts 
on the part of bookkeepers ? 

If, then, we may assume that a banker—a real 
banker—admits the principle of accruing in order to 
show correct figures, our problem simmers down to 
practice—to find a practical way of accruing. 

Fundamentally necessary is a classification of inter- 
est-bearing assets and liabilities. Banks not operating 
on the accrual basis and wishing to correct the error 
of their ways by establishing as of some certain date 
the ‘amount of discount and interest in suspense must 
find out their position in that regard. 

This is not a colossal job when approached reason- 
ably. Time loans and discounts are usually entered in 
a tickler in order of maturity; the totals of each day’s 
maturity will, or should, give an aggregate equal to 
the general ledger controlling account. 


How 1T SHows Up 


List these daily totals and multiply each by the num- 
ber of days, marking its maturity date from the date 
on which you wish to start the new method of accruing, 
thus: 

If we select August 1 as the date of starting, the 
daily totals of the tickler would result as follows: 


Aug. 2 $71,910.16 x 1 day equals..... $71,910.16 
Aug. 3. 14,675.00 x 2 days equals..... 29,350.00 
Aug. 4 6,710.71 x 3 days equals..... 20,132.13 
Aug. 5 Sunday 
Aug. 6 76,920.12 x 5 days equals..... 384,610.60 
Aug. 7 4,529.26 x 6 days equals..... 27,175.56 

$174,745.25 $533,178.54 


Figure one day’s interest on $533,178.45, producing 
unearned discount on the 6 per cent. line—$88.86. This 
procedure would be used throughout the tickler and, 
of course, the multiplication may be done on the adding 
machine by listing $14,675 twice, $6,710.71 three times, 
$76,920.12 four times and so on throughout. 

In other words, reduce the total 6 per cent. loan ine 
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to dollar days, calculate one day’s interest on the aggre- 
gate and we arrive at the unearned discount. Figure 
demand loans as they would be figured in order to col- 
_lect quarterly or monthly interest, apply the same prin- 
ciple to the past due paper. For securities figure the 
present value of the coupons. For bills payable, time 


and rediscounts, figure days from the starting day to 
maturities—it is simply time loans reversed. On cer- 
tificates of deposit figure from the dates of the certifi- 
cates, or from the dates to which interest has been 
paid to holder. 


INTEREST SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Payments by customers on account of liberty bonds 
or victory notes, usually carried in a separate credit 
account, may present some difficulties on setting up 
accrued interest thereon, but a fairly close estimate 
may be arrived at by using the amount of such pay- 
ments as principal from the date. Much depends upon 
the method of payment by the bank for such bonds. 
Whether or not the customer participates in accrued 
interest until after the bond is fully paid for and deliv- 
ered to him, whether or not all coupons are delivered 
attached to the bond, there is some item of interest 
suspense, either receivable or payable—probably an 
estimate, with due consideration of the plan of payment 
adopted, would be necessary for setting up the sus- 
pense item. 

Interest on bank balances is a considerable item in 
some banks, and, while it will be difficult to accrue ac- 
curately on bank balances until we follow the Federal 
reserve bank’s plan of determining float and posting it 
on our books, a very close estimate is possible. Interest 
on checking accounts payable monthly or quarterly to 
depositors is difficult of estimate. Some banks will 
probably carry interest-bearing accounts in one or more 
ledgers, with appropriate control on the general ledger, 
in which case the accrual is not difficult. 


Net INTEREST RATES 


The advertised rate for savings accounts is rarely 
realized. Minimum monthly balances frequently de- 
termine the principal paid upon deposits under a cer- 
tain minimum are exempt and other exceptions tend 
to reduce the advertised rate considerably. The aver- 
age, however, will fluctuate but little from period to 
period, and a banker is quite safe in using the average 
rate of the last period for calculations during the 
present period. 

It is only necessary to list the daily balances on the 
general ledger during the last period and to divide the 
total by the number of days in order to arrive at the 
average daily balance. That average, compared with 
the actual interest paid, will give the average rate paid 
on the aggregate balance. This rate may confidently 
be used for calculations of accruals during the current 
period. 

In the average bank the essential points covering 
accruals of discount and interest have, we believe, been 
covered in the foregoing. There are, of course, inci- 
-dental things, such as rebates, minimum charges, etc., 
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that require adjustments, but these are not serious and 
may be cared for with a little careful, honest thought. 


A FUNDAMENTAL AXIOM 


The fundamental axiom to be borne in mind is this: 
A bank earns daily, without necessarily showing daily 
collections, and is under expense daily, without neces- 
sarily paying such expense each day. Since one day 
is the shortest business period and since changes occur 
daily in interest-bearing assets and liabilities, it is ob- 
vious that daily calculations of such profit and loss 
come as near as is humanly possible to arriving at cor- 
rect figures in a balance sheet. : 

There are numerous forms or records for these 
operations. That the writer prefers the Redalla system 
is possibly prejudice, but it is condensed and gives 
results, with minimum of labor, shows analytical profit 
and loss on discount and interest and seems to provide 
information missed by the majority of other forms. 

In any event a banker should use some record—any 
record—that will correct the deplorable inaccuracy of 
the average published statement of the banks in the 
country. It is hard to listen to the sneer of the aver- 
age bookkeeper (in a commercial line) who refers to a 
bank statement as “rough work.’ Unfortunately he 
is frequently justified. 


DaILy EXPENSES 


There is no particular difficulty in determining very 
closely the daily expense of a bank. The salaries, rent, 
fidelity insurance, real estate taxes, etc., are fairly well 
fixed and an average expense for postage, telephone 
and telegraph, stationery, light and fuel, advertising, 
etc., can be obtained without much difficulty by averag- 
ing prior periods. 

Banks which own their building and rent part of it 
know beforehand what rents will be realized and can 
tell rather closely the average daily cost of running the 
building. It isn’t difficult to accrue on these things a 
few extra postings a day, for a clerk without particular 
genius, dazzling ambition and, on the part of the 
cashier, a little encouragement and instruction on inci- 
dental items. 


ACME OF ACCOUNTING 


To sum up: a bank which never determines dis- 
count and interest suspense never publishes nor shows 
correct figures. That is a broad statement, but one of 
fact. 

Just so often as it neglects to show correct suspense 
items its statement is wrong. If shown only quarterly 
its balance sheet is wrong 361 times. If monthly 353 
times, weekly 313 times, daily—never wrong. 

Commendation of daily accruals cannot be too 
strong; it is the acme of bank accounting. Compared 
to it, all other bank bookkeeping is routine, menial and 
uninteresting. If knowledge is power, the banker who 
refuses to employ the accrual method has considerable 
to answer for to the young men on his staff, who are 
thus denied a means of developing from mediocre 
workers to valuable thinkers, who have at heart the 
progress of his bank and on whom he must depend for 
future progress and the good name of the institution. 


Girdling the Earth with Banks 


Branches Established by American Institutions in Many Foreign 
Countries—Other Banks Have Connections with Financial 
Institutions Abroad, or Have Foreign Banks Affiliated 


By William F. Collins 


Secretary Committee on Commerce and Marine, 
American Bankers Association 


present and prospective, of America’s financial 

history is the extension on secure founda- 

tions, so far as resources and foresight can 
establish them, of banking facilities abroad by insti- 
tutions of this country. The development, which, in 
effect, and by whatever approved method pursued, is 
that of girdling the world with American banks, is, 
in itself, not only an expression of financial power 
and initiative, but also illustrates anew the response 
of America to opportunity involving the rendering 
of needed service. 

The past few years have shown conclusively how 
essential it is that this country should take its proper 
part in international banking. As evidence of the 
recognition of this fact, attention is directed to the 
list given below, with graphic portrayal by means of 
maps, of branch banks abroad of American financial 
institutions. The announcement of the establishment 
of additional foreign branches of American financial 
institutions is an almost daily occurence, as is also the 
formation of corporations in America for the purpose 
of financing foreign trade. Indeed, as will be seen 
by checking up the list of branch banks, printed in 
connection with this article, with the branch banks in- 
dicated on the maps, announcement has been made 
of the establishment of several branches since the 
plates of the maps were constructed. 

There are other American financial institutions of 
importance giving effective banking service abroad 
through the medium of foreign banks with which they 
have established responsive connections, and another 
development is that of having banking institutions 
abroad affiliated with a home institution, the stock in 
such affiliated institutions either being owned entirely 
by the American institution—which, in the great ma- 
jority of instances is the case—or in such measure as 
to insure American direction by the American institu- 
tion. 

Very largely this growth in foreign banking on the 
part of American institutions, whether by branch banks 
operated by home institutions, by banks affiliated with 
a home institution or by co-operative connections with 
well-known banks in lands overseas, has come since 
the beginning of the European war, synchronizing 
with the growth of America’s foreign trade since 1914 
and with the renascence of America’s merchant marine. 

The maps show places throughout the world either 
where branch banks of American institutions are lo- 
cated or where there are banks operated by foreign 
banks which, in accordance with the Federal Reserve 


Or marked significance as a development, both 


Bulletin’s listings, are “affiliated institutions” with an 
American institution. In all, forty-two political divi- 
sions of the earth’s surface are represented, including 
colonies, dominions, dependencies and insular posses- 
sions, our own among the others. The number of 
branch banks represented on the maps is 142, and of 
“affiliated institutions” twenty-eight, the range being 
down through the Americas almost to Cape Horn, 
and from Northwest Europe to India and the Straits 
Settlements, thence swinging northward to China 
and Japan and Siberia. Many sections of the 
globe still are unrepresented, which perhaps may be 
considered by way of invitation. The maps were 
planned to show all the branch banks as indicated in 
lists compiled by the American Institute of Banking 
and the Library of the American Bankers Association. 
The result has been attained, with the exception of 
Montreal and Toronto, which, after all, are pretty 
near home, and to display which a map of Canada 
would have had to be printed. So these two points, 
one may hope, will be taken for granted. It is to be 
noted that the branch banks at Petrograd and Moscow 
are temporarily closed. 

On the maps the names of cities where there are 
branch banks of American institutions, or “affiliated 
institutions,” are marked with a ring, and in each case 
the total number of branch banks and “affiliated insti- 
tutions” in any given city is indicated. For example, 
there are in London eight branch banks of American 
institutions. 

In more than one case individual institutions have 
two or more branch banks in this or that city, as may 
be noticed in the list given below of existing branch 
banks of American institutions, so far as could be listed 
to the time of going to press, with the names of the 
home institutions, and also of places where there are 
“affiliated institutions” with the name of the American 
home institution : 

American Foreign Banking Corporation—Brussels, 
Belgium; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Cristobal, Canal 
Zone; Cali, Colombia; Havana, Cuba; Port au Prince, 
Haiti; Harbin, Manchuria; Panama, Republic of 
Panama. 

Asia Banking Corporation—Hankow, Hong Kong, 
Peking, Shanghai and Tientsin, all in China. 

Brandon & Brothers, Isaac (Correspondents of the 
Panama Banking Company )—Colon and Panama, Re- 
public of Panama. 

Empire Trust Company of New York—41 Thread- 
needle Street, London, England. 

Equitable Trust Company of New York—23 Rue 
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II. Indicating American Branch Banks in the Far East 
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III. Some American Banking Facilities in South America 
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de la Paix, Paris, France; 3 King William Street, 
E. C. 4, London, England. 

l‘armers Loan and Trust Company—26 Old Broad 
Street, E. C. 2, London, England; 16 Pall Mall East. 
S. W. L, London, England ; 41 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, France; 8 Cours du Chapeau Rouge, Bordeaux, 
France. 

W. R. Grace & Company—Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; La Paz, Bolivia; Rio de Janeiro and Santos, 
Brazil; Colombo, Ceylon; Montreal, Canada; Toronto, 
Canada; Arica, Antofagasta, Concepcion, Iquique, 
Punta Arenas, Santiago, Taltal, Talcahuano, Val- 
divia and Valparaiso—all in Chile; Shanghai, China; 
Havana, Cuba: San Jose. Costa Rica; Guayaquil, 
Ecuador; London, England; Guatamala City, Guat- 
amala; Calcutta, India; Genoa, Italy: Kingston, 
Jamaica: Kobe, Osaka, Tokio and Yokohama—all in 
Japan: Vera Cruz, Mexico; Managua, Nicaragua; 
Arequipa, Callao, Lima, Mollendo, Payta, Salaverry 
and Truxillo—all in Peru; San Juan, Porto Rico; 
Panama, Republic of Panama: San Salvador, Salvador ; 
3arcelona, Bilbao and Valencia—all in Spain; Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements: Stockholm, Sweden; Cara- 
cas, Venezuela; Merida, Yucatan. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York—25 de 
Mayo 182, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 158 Rue Royale, 
Brussels, Belgium; 32 Lombard Street, E. C., London, 
England; 5 Lower Grosvenor Place, S. W., London, 
England; 1-3 Rue des Italiens, Paris, France. 

international Banking Corporation (owned by the 
National City Bank of New York)—Rangoon, Burma; 
Canton, Hankow, Hong Kong, Peking, Shanghai and 
Tientsin—all in China: Medellin, Colombia; Puerto 
Plata, San Pedro de Macoris, Santiago and Santo 
Domingo—all in the Dominican Republic; London, 
England ; Bombay and Calcutta, India; Kobe and Yo- 
kohama, Japan; Batavia and Soerabaya, Java; Harbin, 


Manchuria; Colon and Panama, Republic of Panama: 
Cebu and Manila, Philippine Islands; Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. 

Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New York City— 
Paris, France; Barcelona, Spain. This bank also has 
affliated banks in the following places: Para, Parahyba 
and Pernambuco—all in Brazil; Armenia, Barranquilla, 
Bogota, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Girardot, 
Honda, Manizales and Medellin—all in Colombia; 
Havana, Cuba; Amapala, La Ceiba, Puerto Cortez, San 
Pedro Sula, Tegucigalpa and Tela—all in Honduras; 
Bluefields, Granada, Leon and Managua—all in Nica- 
ragua; Arequipa, Callao, Chiclayo, Lima and Truxillo 
—all in Peru; Caracas and La Guayra, Venezuela. 

National City Bank of New York—Buenos Aires, 
Once (this is a branch in the city of Buenos Aires) 
and Rosario—all in Argentina; Bahia, Pernambuco, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Sao Paulo—all in Brazil; 
Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile; Artemisa, Caibarien, 
Camaguey, Cardenas, Ciego de Avila, Cienfuegos, 
Havana and Cuatro Caminos and Galiano (the last two 
named are branches in the city of Havana), Guanta- 
namo, .Manzanillo, Matanzas, Pinar del Rio, Remedios, 
Sagua la Grande, Bayamo, Cruces, Placetas, Sancti 
Spiritus, Santa Clara, Santiago, Union de Reyes and 
Yaguajay—all in Cuba; Genoa, Italy ; San Juan, Porto 
Rico; Moscow and Petrograd, Russia (both tempo- 
rarily closed) ; Vladivostok, Siberia; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; Montevideo, Uruguay; Caracas and Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela. 

Park-Union Banking 
China; Yokohama, Japan. 

First National Bank of Boston—Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

Total branch banks, as listed above, 148. 

Total “affiliated institutions,” as listed above, 31. 


Corporation — Shanghai. 


Registration at the Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM JuLy 26 to AuGusT 26, 1919 


Andrew, L. A., president Citizens Savings Bank, Ottumwa, 
Towa. 
Blair, J. H., 
Iowa. 
Brown, W. Richmond, General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Cochrane, N. K., P. O. Inspector, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins, Fred, vice-president Bank of Commerce & Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 
Durland, John S., agent New 
York, N. Y. 
Gardiner, Geo. W.., 
Providence, R. I 

Gehle, Wm. H., New Business Department, Liberty National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Goddard, Walter E., secretary and treasurer Stratford Trust 
Company, Stratford, Conn. 

Joslin, Chas. D., New York. 

Haigh, Henry A., Dearborn, Mich. 

Lubbock, Harry, San Francisco, Cal. 

Luchenbach, W. F., cashier Dime Deposit Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Matthews, J. Pope, president Palmetto National Bank, Colum- 
bia, S 


vice-president Iowa National Bank, Des Moines, 


Banca Commercial Italiana, 


vice-president Union Trust Company, 


Moffat, F. G., New York. 

McCauley, H. A., president Sapulpa State Bank, Sapulpa, 
Okla. ; 

McNeil, James, vice-president Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nelson, W. A., president Savings Bank of Ansonia, Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Phillips, Frank A., president Lambertville 
Lambertville, N. J. 

Pierce, C., vice-president Citizens National Bank, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Price, H. P., cashier National Bank of Norwalk, Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Rayner, B., cashier First National Bank, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Runkle, Delmer, president Peoples National Bank, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. 

Saul, B. F., vice-president American Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Senton, M. S., manager Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
New Orleans, La. 

Stephenson, Rome C., president St. Joseph Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind. 

Wilson, William L., assistant cashier Lambertville National 
Bank, Lambertville, N. J. 


Bank of Manhattan 


National Bank, 
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Banking and the Public 


Thrift Should Be the Beginning and Not 
the End of Popular Financial Education 


By Philip Robinson 


and physicians, engineers and professional men, 

generally are prone to look at themselves from 

the inside of their group. They are constantly 
occupying a subjective rather than an objective point 
of view. They do not see themselves as others see them. 
They are likely not to see the friendly as well as the 
hostile points of view. Living to themselves and 
amongst themselves, they do not see the forest because 
of the trees. 

This attitude of mind would not be so serious if 
bankers made an attempt to get the outsider’s point of 
view, whether that point of view may be hostile or 
friendly, for it is just as essential to know in what ways 
outsiders regard bankers in a friendly light as it is 
to know wherein the public feels hostile. It is only 
by knowing their points of view that bankers can take 
steps to change views that are inimical and maintain 
those that are friendly. 

With the man of the street the words “Let the 
bankers do it” are only too common. Sometimes these 
words are used with a contemptuous hostility and at 
other times merely in the sense of “Let George do it.” 
Sometimes even intelligent men who ought to know 
better use such expressions thoughtlessly. 


Betosi like lawyers and teachers, merchants 


BANKS AND THE WAR 


This point was illustrated in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. The people at large did not seem to realize 
that the banks were in a sense their agents. Had this 
been realized a far higher tribute would have been 
paid in the public mind to what the banks accomplished 
in the war. As it is we hear much about what capital 
as invested in industries did and certainly much about 
what labor did, but few dwell upon what the bankers 
accomplished. Yet we know that without the banks 
the war would have been an absolute failure. Our task 
is to make the ordinary citizen realize that. 

Suppose, for example, that our country had been as 
poorly supplied with banks as Russia. Even suppose 
we were as miserably equipped with financial institu- 
tions as we were during the wars of the Revolution, 
of 1812 and 1860-65, what a colossal collapse there 
would have been! Where would our industries and 
our labor have been without the sinews of war which 
the banks provided? Without their assistance the 
government would have undoubtedly had to resort to 
those issuances of paper money which proved so dis- 
astrous in our earlier wars and which brought such 
terrible consequences to our commercial and industrial 
life after the wars were over. 

These are facts which the common citizens do not 
realize and we should start a publicity campaign for 


the purpose. We should seriously undertake a publicity 
campaign so that such facts could be got before the 
people in lyceum lectures, talks before local granges 
and the like. Popular speakers appearing throughout 
the country would do much to dispel the erroneous no- 
tions which prevail about banks and give us the credit 
which is our due in the recent war. Much along 
these lines could be done by educational moving pic- 
tures and lantern slides and diagrams. 

In the recent industrial developments in this country 
we have had illustrated to us how little the average em- 
ployee realizes how much his employer is dependent 
upon banks. He does not seem to realize that without 
banks the employer would frequently be without funds 
to meet his payroll. Nor is the man we designate as 
the laboring man the only one who is ignorant in such 
matters. It is doubtful if the reputedly intelligent 
professional man, teacher, engineer, small retailer and 
hosts of others appreciate fully the services rendered 
by the banks and the complete dependence of all 
classes upon them. 

The average man is as ignorant of what becomes 
of the money which he puts in a bank as he is of the 
personality of his congressman. In spite of the ap- 
parent absurdity of the belief such as that held by the 
old farmer who called to see if the actual money which 
he put in the savings bank a year before was still there, 
there are millions of people who hold it. 


WHat SHOULD BE DoNE 


What are we going to do to overcome such beliefs ? 
It is because people do not know where their money 
is invested that they join in hostility to railroads and 
other corporations. 

Few so-called capitalists own any one business com- 
pletely now-a-days. The capital invested belongs to 
the people in a fashion not known to the public at large. 
In this country practically everybody is a capitalist and 
everybody a laborer and the sooner everybody realizes 
this through the medium of publicity the better it will 
be for all. 

Old-world conditions do not prevail here, and in- 
telligent Russians who are ardent socialists over there 
because of Russian conditions are broad enough to 
make an exception of the United States, and to declare 
that remedies which may be needful in Europe are not 
at all necessary here. Parlor Bolshevists and socialists 
who state otherwise do not know what they are talking 
about. 

All such facts are known to bankers, but not known 
to the public in general. The question is how shall we 
get them before the public. 

The schools are the medium which we should use 
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to spread among the American people correct notions 
of capital, labor, banking and thrift. The interdepend- 
ence of all of these elements must be shown and dwelt 
upon if we are to overcome the preachings of those 
who would have us believe that we have sharply drawn 
class distinctions in this country. This constant falsi- 
fication and this eternal reiteration that class is arrayed 
against class will, unless it is counteracted, lead many 
to believe that hostility exists where it really does not 
and should not exist. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


The elementary school is none too early in which 
to begin instruction along such lines. We are all 
agreed that thrift should be taught in schools, but to 
teach mere saving or accumulation without showing 
what the objects of thrift are is teaching miserliness. 
In connection with the teaching of thrift there should 
also be taught the function of banks. Pupils should 
be made to see that mere saving does no good unless 


Confidential Booklet of Protective 
Committee 


Members are reminded of the small confidential 
booklet issued by the Protective Committee, which is 
bound in paper cover and measures 3124x6™% inches. 
It contains the rules of the Committee, as well as in- 
teresting and important information bearing on the 
operations of criminals. A copy of this booklet has 
been furnished to every member, but if it has been mis- 
placed another may be secured upon request. 


List of Members 


A list of members in pamphlet form complete to 
June 30, 1919, inclusive, has recently been distributed 
to all members of the American Bankers Association. 
This pamphlet is of special value in connection with 
the use of the confidential telegraphic cipher code and 
therefore members are requested to keep it conveniently 
at hand for ready reference. 

The names of members joining the Association be- 
tween the date of the pamphlet and the time of pub- 
lishing the next edition, about January 1, 1920, will be 
found in the monthly JouRNAL. 

The JourNAL also contains information relating 
to all changes affecting membership and the office of 
the Association should be notified immediately of any 
merger or change of title affecting members, as no 
change in the records is made except upon direct in- 
formation. Such notification should cover consolida- 
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that which is saved is used to create more wealth. To 
that end they should be shown that there is a great 
difference between money which is merely stored up in 
a little iron bank at home and that which is taken to a 
real bank and is put out into the industrial world to earn 
an interest return. 

In some of our large schools there are school say- 
ings banks established. These exist not only in ele- 
mentary but also in high schools, but in very few 
cases are any attempts made to teach the pupils the 
functions of a bank and where interest comes from. 
That is really the essential point of the whole matter. 
Pupils should be taught these things even if it is at 
first in a most elementary way, and when they grow up 
there will not be that hostility so frequently shown to 
banking interests. 

In the same connection should be taught the part 
that capital, labor and brains play in our world, and 
how essential is education if brains are to do the neces- 
sary leading. 


tions, failed banks, or those in liquidation or in the 
hands of a receiver. 


Drafts and Membership Dues 


A stated period is necessary for the collection of 
all dues and it is therefore the custom to draw drafts 
on members of the American Bankers Association for 
their annual dues, which under the Constitution are 
payable in advance, as of September Ist. Drafts have 
been forwarded by the Treasurer, James D. Hoge, 
through the Union National Bank, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and they will cover dues in full to the close of the 
present fiscal year ending August 31, 1920, including 
the subscription to the monthly JouRNAL. 

The membership of the Association comprises 
over 20,000 banks and trust companies and the system 
of drawing drafts for due is the most feasible method, 
as unnecessary delay in correspondence is avoided. 
Members have heretofore honored these drafts 
promptly and they are requested to do likewise at this 
time. 

Accompanying the drafts is an insert showing dues 
paid to September 1, 1920. It should be placed in the 
metal sign indicating membership, which in turn 
should be displayed in a conspicuous place over the 
paying teller’s window. It is important that this be 
done, for the sign is a real protection to members. It 
serves as a warning to criminals who might otherwise 
commit depredations. If any member has mislaid the 
sign the office of the Association should be notified at 
once so that another may be forwarded. 


New Accounts [Through Old 


The Value of Old Business as a Creator of 
New Business—Suggestions as to Methods 


By Leroy A. Mershon 


Secretary Trust Company Section, American Bankers Association 


to enlarge the business of their different depart- 
ments by securing the assistance and co- 
operation of present customers. There is 
nothing new in the suggestion that the most fertile field 
for new banking or trust business is an intensive culti- 
vation of the individuals, firms and corporations repre- 
sented by the business already secured. The methods 
employed may vary in marked degree in different in- 
stitutions. One plan, however, inaugurated in 1907 
and generally known as the central card system, is 
becoming increasingly valuable as a systematizer and 
corollary of information pertaining to all business 
building efforts. One weakness encountered in past 
years in the development of new business for financial 
institutions has been the lack of a centralized bureau 
or department where all efforts being made by officers, 
department heads or employees seeking a particular 
piece of business could be recorded and the informa- 
‘tion used in order to finally “land the prospect.” 
The thought which inspired the introduction of this 


‘NOR years banks and trust companies have sought 
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system was produced because of the large number of 
complaints received through failure to properly enter 
on all departmental records the changes of address as 
received from time to time. For instance, a customer 
whose name appeared on the records of two or more 
departments would request one and sometimes two de- 
partments to record a change of address. In a short 
time another department, and frequently two or more 
departments, in which the address had not been 
changed would have occasion to forward communica- 
tions and would use the old address. The practice 
resulted in the receipt of a large number of complaints 
and frequently the withdrawal of business. With the 
installation and operation of the central card system 
this form of complaint ceased. Under the new system 
all changes of address were forwarded to one central 
bureau and notices sent from that bureau or depart- 
ment to all departments where the customer’s card 
indicated that changes should be made. 

Briefly, the system is simply a form of card con- 
taining spaces for name, address and departments. 
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Under the department space is indicated the present 
patronage of each individual, firm or corporation. One 
card only is prepared for each customer. The full 
number of cards prepared and filed in alphabetical 
order comprises a complete and non-duplicating list of 
customers in all departments. Blanks known as 
“opened account” or “closed account” slips, prepared 
and sent daily from each department to the central 
bureau or department, insure the constant accuracy of 
the card records. 

While constructing this system to care for changes 
of address it became apparent that practically all at- 
tempts being made to upbuild the business could prop- 
erly be incorporated in the system and the information 
used in subsequent business building efforts. 

A space included on the cards, in addition to those 
enumerated, provides for the name of the individual, 
firm or corporation acting as “introduction” at the 
time:the account was opened. “Business introduced” 
by the customer also has a designated space in order 
to record this information. These records have proved 
of much value in the “intensive” development work 
consisting of personal interviews and letters. Other 
spaces provide for business classifications, as well as 
a record of letters and printed matter sent. 

A further development of this system by large 
financial institutions includes many items in addition 
to those incorporated in the original cards. 

Acting in the belief that a customer in one depart- 
ment may be secured more easily than a new customer, 
as a customer in another department, this system pro- 
vides the best possible list showing at a glance the 
departments in which no patronage is recorded and, 
therefore, the logical department to be brought to the 
attention of the customer. 
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An opportunity is also afforded through the use of 
the central card system to secure the business of the 
individual through the customer, firm or corporation 
with which he is connected, and vice versa, the firm 
or corporation through the individual customer. 

The proper “adjustment” of the official and clerical 
staff to such a program of business development is es- 
sential to its syccess—this subject, however, is one 
requiring detailed treatment not possible to include 
in this brief article. 

After having inspected in many parts of the United 
States the organized work of banks and trust com- 
panies in securing new business through the develop- 
ment of old business, the statement can safely be made 
that the problem of each institution, although separate 
and distinct, will lend itself to treatment along the lines 
presented herein. This calls for a definite plan and 
careful preparation of all printed matter and letters 
fitted to the needs of each institution in order to prop- 
erly personalize the institution and thereby crystallize 
in the mind of the recipient, whether customer or non- 
customer, the scope and value of the service performed 
in the special department for which business is invited. 
Too many sporadic attempts of business development 
divorced from any real plan of tested value have been 
tried by the financial institutions of the country. This 
is gradually being changed as far as the trust com- 
panies are concerned. Through the work of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers Association members are being 
informed and assisted in connection with their publicity, 
advertising and business development programs. This 


‘has stimulated rather than curtailed the demand by 


trust companies for specialized assistance along these 
lines. 


Luncheon to M. W. Harrison 


A farewell luncheon was tendered to Milton W. 
Harrison, retiring secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, by the executive staff in the general offices of the 
American Bankers Association in New York on 
Tuesday, August 19, at the Bankers Club. General 
Secretary Farnsworth introduced Leroy A. Mershon, 
secretary of the Trust Company Section, as toast- 
master, and under his guidance all of those present 
gave their impressions of Mr. Harrison during the 
period of their association with him. The sentiment 


of the gathering was crystallized in the following reso- - 


lution, which was unanimously adopted : 


“Whereas, Milton W. Harrison has been Secretary of the 
Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers Association 
and Assistant to the Educational Director of the American 
Institute of Banking for the past four years, and 

“Whereas, Mr. Harrison has announced his acceptance of 
the position of Executive Manager of the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York, effective September Ist, 


nd 
“Whereas, During his connection with the Association, Mr. 
Harrison has always exhibited a fine enthusiasm for his work, 


giving himself without stint to the solution of vital present- 
day banking problems, and 

“Whereas, His associates in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation desire publicly to express their esteem and regard for 
him, now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Office Conference 
of the American Bankers Association, and his associates, do 
hereby express our appreciation of the privilege we have had 
of being associated with Mr. Harrison during his connection 
with the Association, and be it further 

“Resolved, That we do hereby extend to Mr. Harrison‘our 
cordial congratulations and good wishes in his new field of 
endeavor, confident that the ability, zeal and assiduity which 
has always characterized his work will bring him the success. 
to which he is entitled, and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be printed in the Sep- 
tember JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION and 
— a part of the Office Conference minutes of September 


In addition to the office staff, there were present by 
invitation Jerome Thralls, former secretary of the Na- 
tional Bank and Clearing House Sections, and Leo D, 
Woodworth, Mr. Harrison’s successor as secretary of 
the Savings Bank Section. 
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Freak Check Forms 


The Losses Due to Myriad Forms and Sizes, Devised 
by “Efficiency Experts’ and Economical Lithographers 


By W. 


S an example of the many reasons in favor of 
standardizing the size and physical form of 
checks and vouchers: 

One day last spring the famous old Chemical 
National was some $340 “out” on its general balance 
at the close of a big day. Of course, all hands had to 
gulp a hasty supper, and then pile in to hunt through 
the stacks of the day’s exchanges for that $340 item. 

Every one of the thousands of individual items in 
the clearings handled by the Chemical that day had to 
be checked back with the original proof slips to find the 
wrong entry. 

Bank men can picture this scene for themselves 
without any descriptions or “diagrams’—all hands in 
shirt sleeves, perspiring under the rays of the big 
lamps, shuffling and rearranging the heaps of checks; 
everyone grumbling and threatening dire things when 
they discover the “bonehead” who has thrown the 
balance out. 

Finally, somewhere about the time the early edi- 
tions of the morning papers were beginning to flow 
from the presses over on the other side of City Hall 
Park, there was a shout from one of the clerks who 
was comparing the proof slips with the postings and 
entries. ‘Here it is; come, have a look!” 

And what do you suppose? One of those crazy- 
quilt voucher forms devised by some ambitious effi- 
ciency expert, trying to get up “something different.” 

It was certainly different. It was about eleven 
inches long and six high. It was ruled in three or four 
different colors of ink, and the figures that appeared 
in the regulation space for the amount, at the right- 
hand upper end, said plainly $6.95—and it had been 
posted accordingly. 

It was a country item, chargeable to a bank in a 
mill town up in New England. The list accompanying 
the bundle as it came from the “Clearings” showed no 
amount of $6.95—nothing like it. But the eagle eye 
of the toiler who caught the discrepancy had noted the 
word “Discount” printed in microscopic capitals under 
the space occupied by the figures $6.95. And over in 
the waste spaces on the back of the voucher form, 
amidst an ambush of type matter consisting of “Thou 
Shalt Nots” and “Do Not Detach” and “No Receipt 
Desired,” etc., they finally tracked to its lair the actual 
amount for which the check was supposed to be drawn 
—$347.57, Less Discount, $6.95; Net, $340.62. 

So all hands swore a mighty oath against the tinker- 
.ers of check forms and went home to dream of swarms 
of little devils carrying red-hot figures totaling $340.62 
climbing over their beds and jabbing at them through 
the coverlets with red-hot toasting forks. 

__I took a ruler the other day and measured some 580 
different checks which came to a large lithographic 
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concern from its customers all over the country, at- 
tached to orders for additional supplies of these same 
checks. 

In this pile of 580 average checks, the greatest num- 
ber of any one size was 90—and this favored size was 
34%4x8Y inches. This is the size recommended by the 
Federal Reserve Board, at the time of its organization, 
for the draft forms, etc., of its regional banks. 

By actual count, there were more than forty differ- 
ent and distinct sizes of checks in this pile of 580, on as 
many different kinds and thicknesses of paper. The 
most popular size, next to 34%4x8% inches, was some- 
where around 3144x834 inches—showing that dimen- 
sions of roughly 31%4x8% come nearest to being a 
“standard” size in the present confused state of the 
check business. There were scores of checks more 
than twice the “standard” size; and plenty of others 
less than half as large as the “standard.” 

The longest check in the lot (measuring horizon- 
tally across the check) was 10 inches. The shortest 
was 6% inches. 

The widest check (measuring vertically from top to 
bottom) was 14 inches, folded twice across and once 
up and down. An admirable “trap” to catch and con- 
ceal within its folds any stray check of small dimen- 
sions, and thus involve mysterious “outs” in the balance 
and additional work and worry for the puzzled bank 
man! 

The narrowest check in the lot was 2% inches. 
And this last one, by the way, was only 6% inches long. 
Imagine trying to squeeze all the many elements of a 
check into a space of 2!14x6% inches—and then hunt- 
ing for space for a lot of indorsement stamps on the 
back of it! 

The foregoing merely indicates how little attention 
has been paid to uniformity in fitting the size and ar- 
rangement of bank checks to the purpose a check is 
supposed to fill. And I think I can throw some light 
on the chief reason for this confusion in the matter of 

-forms and sizes. They are, first, lack of a common un- 
derstanding on the subject among the banks; second, 
the multiplicity of paper mill sizes of writing papers 
as commonly furnished to printers. 

To illustrate: Up to a few years ago nearly all of 
the banks furnished blank check forms to depositors, 
gratis, as a matter of course. The bank called on its 
lithographer to estimate the price for a million or so 
of blank checks, with space left for the individual names 
of depositors to be “imprinted” as needed. When the 
estimate came to hand, the price always seemed high, 
so a protest was made to the lithographer. 

Mr. Lithographer then said, “Well, I can get only 
so many checks from each sheet of paper, and it’s paper 
that costs money.” Then he would figure with the 
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stub of a pencil, and say something like this: “Now, if 
you can trim a half-inch off the top and bottom of 
these checks and a half-inch off the ends, then I can 
get so many more out of a sheet, and the price will be 
only so much.” 

And the, order was placed on that basis. 

Then when another run of checks is needed, Mr. 
Lithographer has a job lot of a certain kind of paper 
in a certain size, and again he says, “If you will trim 
a little more off the ends and off the top and bottom, I 
can get so many thousands out of this job lot and thus 
Save you quite a bit of money.” 

And again the order is placed on that basis. 

So in time, by trimming and trimming, the average 
check furnished by the bank to its depositors got down 
to the point where it resembled a postage stamp as 
much as anything. 

Eventually, progressive business concerns came to 
see that “checks are money,” and that it is good busi- 
ness for any firm or institution to make its checks do 
justice to its enterprise and standing in the business 
world. So the big corporations began to go in for 
special designs, bearing steel-engraved trademarks, etc. 
Gradually the banks have thus been relieved of the 
burden of furnishing checks to their larger depositors, 
and I believe it is the exception today to find any except 
the smaller commercial depositors using the old 
“stock” check forms as imprinted and furnished by the 
banks. Some banks make allowances to important de- 
positors, covering all or part of the cost of the checks 
purchased by those depositors, but even this custom 
is gradually disappearing. 

Now, when the average business house goes to the 
printer or engraver to order a “special” check, the 
natural thing is to give him a sample of the old “stock” 
check and tell him to “get up something nice.” The 
printer unconsciously follows the old check as to di- 
mensions and general style. Maybe he finds that he 
has an odd lot of paper that will answer for these 
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checks, provided he can trim a little off the ends and 
just a little off the top and bottom—so the poor little 
check comes even nearer to the postage stamp size. 

Then, some day, the firm hires a new auditor, or 
calls in an “efficiency man.” And the E. F. says, 
“Aha! Here’s where we inaugurate efficiency in our 
system of disbursements.” So he junks all the little 
postage stamp checks and takes his ruler and three or 
four colors of ink, and gets up a magnificently compli- 
cated voucher form that looks like a cross between a 
circus poster and a page out of the ledger. This form 
is so contrived that it will take an extra hour weekly 
of the clerk’s time to fill it out correctly, and will add a 
few extra gray hairs daily to the fast thinning thatch 
of every poor bank man who has to handle it. 

That is what doctors commonly refer to as “a 
highly successful operation”—only the patient died. 

“Granted,” says the banker, “that it wastes a lot of 
money in extra help and mistakes caused by handling 
the modern jumble of odd check sizes—how are you 
going to apply a remedy as long as the banks have to 
cater to the whims of their customers ?” 

On the other hand, suppose every depositor wanted 
to have his own special size of dollar bills! Would the 
bank be obliged to “cater” to a whim like that? 

Consider the old days of the “shin plaster” and frac- 
tional currency, which came in’ assorted sizes, a dif- 
ferent size for each denomination. That sort of junk 
was flatly abolished by the government following the 
Civil War because it proved to be the greatest nuisance 
in existence. 

What bank man would vote today for a return to 
assorted sizes of “shin plasters” or bank notes? And 
yet the handling of bank notes is comparatively a minor 
item in the day’s work of the modern bank, as com- 
pared with the volume of checks, acceptances, drafts 
and other papers—about $1 of currency to $20 of 
negotiable instruments, according to recent estimates 
of authorities on clearings. 


Tae Keep A Clean Sheet 


By THOMAS WALKER 
From “Letters by a Lowland Keeper” 


As we travel through life wi’ oor troubles and cares, 
We shouldna forget that others hae theirs, 

And tae gie a bit help tae the needy we meet 

Will help ane another tae keep a clean sheet. 


Tho’ the sun may be shining and a’ thing look fair, 
We should ever be stapping wi’ caution and care— 
It’s sae easy tae stumal and slip off oor feet, 

And add a wheen mair dirty spots tae oor sheet. 


It’s right tae hae pleasures, but let us think twice 
Some pleasures and cantrips require a high price; 
Yet tae look unco guid and very discreet 

Is often the time we get spots on oor sheet. 


Let’s look at things right and oor conscience will tell’s 
If we’re faithful tae others we’re true tae oorsell’s ; 
Let’s aye keep in mind, tho’ very discreet, 

It’s a gey kittle job tae keep a clean sheet. 


When listening tae gossip, if it be an ill tale, 

Mind it’s nae cripple jade, but as fleet as a gale; 
Instead, then, of speeding, put clogs tae its feet— 
Ye’ll help mair than yersell tae keep a clean sheet. 


And as we creep on tae oor lang journey’s end, 

Be we ever sae guid, yet there’s room for tae mend; 
Let’s be humble and honest as weel as discreet, 

And oor journey may end wi’ a fairly clean sheet. 
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Mobilizing Gold—an 


N November, 1917, the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
| Society had in its vaults $1,200,000 gold coin and 

$800,000 notes, including an undetermined 

quantity of gold notes. All of the gold and most 
of the notes had been locked up under seal as part of 
the cash reserve for seventeen years. Prior to the 
issuance of Circular 75 of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, dated November 21, 1917, urging the 
exchange of gold for Federal reserve notes, the Society, 
anticipating the government’s needs, informed the 
former governor of the Federal reserve bank of the 
gold in its possession and asked if the government 
would not like to have it, to which a very ready af- 
firmative response was given. 

An attempt to give effect to the good intention dis- 
closed some obstructive practice regulations which had 
to be overcome. The recital of how it was done may 
prove of interest even at this late day and instructive 
for future emergencies that unfortunately may arise, 
the League of Nations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To avoid double handling, the Federal reserve bank 
desired delivery to be made to the sub-treasury. The 
gold was in bags each containing $5,000 in mixed coin 
and weighing 267.40 to 268.75 ounces avoirdupois. 
The sub-treasury proposed to give a receipt for the 
stated face value but subject to correction after weigh- 
ing and counting each coin separately, which owing to 
the shortage of their force might have taken several 
weeks. Their concern was with coin as currency and 
not as bullion and they declined to give a receipt for 
gross weight subject to adjustment after sorting and 
counting. The Society objected to delivery subject to 
a delayed verification in which it would have had no 
participation and therefore, on November 13, wrote 
to the Secretary of the Treasury mentioning its desire 
to assist the government at that critical time in the 
country’s affairs and stating the regulation of the sub- 
treasury and the Society’s objection thereto. The let- 
ter closed in these words: “It is a simple question of 
being able to get from the sub-treasury a satisfactory 
receipt, not admitting that the gold is correct as to 
count and weight, but at least giving us the weight as 
a protection against mistakes or other unfortunate 
mishaps. We feel that it is in your power to cut the 
knot and allow our good intention to be carried out 
for the benefit of the country.” 

On the following day the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board wrote to the Society saying that our 
letter had been referred to him for attention and that 
the matter had been taken up with the Treasurer of the 
United States, “who stated that it would be better to 
have the transaction handled by the mint in Phila- 
delphia, and he therefore referred it to the Director of 
the Mint, who has informéd me that he will arrange to 
have the Philadelphia Mint take the gold, giving you, 
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as you request, a receipt for its actual weight in the 
bags (avoirdupois), the actual count and final settle- 
ment to be made as early as possible.” He concluded 
by expressing appreciation of the Society’s. attitude and 
thanks for its desire to co-operate with the Federal 
reserve bank. 

The objection to the plan proposed was that while 
the mint was willing to accept the gold as bullion and 
give a receipt for the weight, this would not have made 
it available to the Federal reserve bank or put them in 
a position to pay for it by Federal reserve notes. Let 
me restate the position, The mint could have given a 
receipt for the actual weight only and the sub-treasury 
for the face value of the coin subject to correction 
after weighing and sorting each particular coin. If 
the coin had been taken to the mint the owner would 
have been charged with loss for abrasion, if any; if to 
the sub-treasury an allowance would have been made 
of approximately 4 of 1 per cent. for abrasion, but sub- 
ject to an indefinite time for a one-sided verification 
and to all underweight coin being rejected. The gov- 
ernor of the Federal reserve bank, appreciating the sit- 
uation, finally on November 15 agreed to accept the coin 
delivered at the sub-treasury and relieve the Society 
from any warranty, express or implied, of weight or 
count and to accept the sub-treasury receipt in full 
discharge of the Society’s liability. 

Having in view, however, the likelihood of further 
deliveries of coin and desiring to have the same facil- 
itated as far as possible, the Society on the same date 
wrote to the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
informing him of the action of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia and suggesting that it would 
meet the situation if the sub-treasury were instructed 
to weigh the coin on delivery and give a receipt for 
the face value thereof. It was urged that the mint 
and the sub-treasury “are arms of the same depart- 
mené. Could they not be codrdinated in so far as the 
holder of coin is concerned either by permitting the 
mint to make the same allowance for abrasion as the 
sub-treasury does, to be applied to weight in bulk, or by 
permitting the sub-treasury to give a face value receipt 
for weight in bulk provided the weight is not under 
the allowance, or if under the allowance then for the 
actual weight only? In either case it could then turn 
over the abraded coin in bulk to the mint. In so far 
as the government is concerned, the only loss it might 
make in comparison with the existing regulation would 
be the one-half of 1 per cent. allowance at the mint 
which it already permits at the sub-treasury, and in 
addition thereto the loss on underweight coin at the 
sub-treasury which at present is rejected. The effect 
would be to place the mint on the same basis as to 
allowance for abrasion as the sub-treasury now is and 
to place the sub-treasury on the same basis as to weight 
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in bulk as the mint now is. The advantages would be 
a uniform practice by the mint and the sub-treasury 
and the facilitation of turning in coin by holders 
thereof either at the mint or at the sub-treasury.” 

To this the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
replied on November 17: “I can see no reason why the 
sub-treasury should not give a receipt showing on its 
face the weight of the coin received, and I will bring 
your letter to the attention of the Treasurer of the 
United States with the request that he consider the 
issuance of instructions necessary to give effect to 
your suggestion.” So the matter rested until December 
21, 1917, when the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
wrote to the society, replying to the last recited letter, 
explaining that the regulation at the sub-treasury was 
in pursuance of a United States statute and why the 
mint and the sub-treasury were compelled to observe 
the regulations referred to. He concluded: “From the 
above you will readily observe the reason for the ap- 
parent different methods for accepting gold coin at the 
mint and at the sub-treasury. There would be no ob- 
jection on the part of this department to having the 
Assistant Treasurer accept from the Federal reserve 
bank gold coin, issuing his receipt therefor subject to 
count, and on the same receipt to recite the actual 
weight of each package, including bag, seal and tag; 
the statement relative to such weight, however, would 
offer no additional protection than that afforded in the 
receipt given ‘subject to count.’ ” 

The Assistant Secretary’s observation that “the 
statement relative to such weight, however, would 
offer no additional protection” was begging the ques- 
tion. In the case of a delivery subject to a one-sided 
verification it would have afforded an accurate cor- 
roboration or correction of the Society’s record of 
weights and also a substantial confirmation of the face 
value which could subsequently be accurately checked 
by the difference between the weight in bulk and the 
weight of coin rejected for underweight. The com- 
ment of the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia on the letter from the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board of Novem- 
ber 17, above quoted, was, “I think you are to 
be congratulated in finally persuading someone in 
Washington that it is reasonable to ask the sub-treasury 
to give a receipt that will at least state the weight of 
the gold coin deposited, so that your labor has not been 
in vain.” It applies equally to the observation of the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 

The net result of the correspondence was that the 
Federal reserve bank received the coin and assumed 
all the risk of weight and count and the Society drew 
from the Treasury Department the concession of hav- 
ing the weight noted on the receipt. As a matter of 
fact, the society delivered to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, either directly or through its depos- 
itaries, from November 20, 1917, to March 27, 1918, 
$1,901,092.50 of gold coin, and from March 27, 1918, 
to July 1, 1919, $1,110,870 in gold notes, but all of the 
exchanges of coin for reserve notes were made under 
the arrangement with the Federal reserve bank of 
November, 1917. 


James M. WILLcox, 


Vice-President Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society. 
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Railroad Securities and Reasonable 
Returns 


The only idea in the minds of many people regard- 
ing railroad securities is that they are mainly owned 
and held by the very wealthy. They do not stop to 
consider the fact that the major portion of the liquid 
wealth of the nation consists of the small accumula- 
tions of the many rather than of the larger holdings 
of the few. The Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, of which I have the honor to be 
president, comprises in its membership 139 of the 141 
mutual savings banks in the state. These mutual sav- 
ings banks have no stockholders and no stock. The 
trustees receive no pay for their services and every 
dollar the savings banks earn, beyond the actual cost of 
doing business, belongs to the depositors. It is need- 
less to say these banks are popular with the people, for 
over one-third of the entire population of New York 
State, counting every man, woman and child, are 
depositors in mutual savings banks. To be exact there 
are over 3,500,000 depositors who have to their aggre- 
gate credit the enormous sum of over two billions of 
dollars. There are similar mutual savings banks in 
fourteen other states, the total number being 615, which 
own approximately $850,000,000 of railroad securities. 
These securities belong to over 9,000,000 people who 
are depositors in the widely scattered mutual savings 
banks of the nation. . 

Savings banks are required by law to invest the 
money of their depositors as speedily as possible in 
certain safe and specifically designated high-class se- 
curities and among them of necessity are those issued 
by the railroads. Besides the savings bank depositors, 
there are thirty-three million citizens holding life in- 
surance policies; and railroad securities form a large 
block in the investments of the companies by which 
these policies are issued .In addition to these are mil- 
lions of small depositors in trust companies, national 
banks and state banks; also hundreds of universities, 
thousands of trust estates and individual investors, so 
that in all fifty million people, a full half of all the 
people in the nation, comprising mainly the middle 
class—made up of business men, mechanics, clerks, 
laborers, the widow and the orphan—are vitally in- 
terested in having the railroads returned to private 
ownership under such terms and conditions as will 
render present outstanding bonds desirable to retain 
and future issues attractive as an investment. 

I am an advocate of the plan which, after ex- 
haustive research and careful thought and deliberation, 
has been formulated by the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities. This plan was incor- 
porated in a bill and introduced near the close of the 
last session of Congress, and is to be reintroduced at 
the present session. To describe this plan in the brief- 
est possible manner—for without doubt its text is 
familiar to you all—it provides that Congress shall, by 
specific act, provide that such rates for freight and 
passengers shall be established as will produce a re- 
turn of not less than 6 per cent. upon the combined 
property investment accounts of the roads in each of 
the three classification territories. 

While this average return of 6 per cent. would not 
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enable the roads traversing a sparsely settled district 
to earn quite the average it would enable the roads 
operating through a thickly settled, rich territory to 
earn much more than 6 per cent. and would therefore 
at first thought appear to be inequitable ; but to cover 
this point the proposed plan contains the entirely orig- 
inal and easily workable suggestion that all money 
which a railroad earns, in excess of 6 per cent., shall 
be divided into three equal parts. One-third is to be 
retained by the road that earns it. One-third is to go 
to labor—the employees of the railroad—and the re- 
maining third is to be devoted to such use as will be 
of benefit to the traveling public and the shippers. 
The vital point of this proposed measure is that if to 
those roads having the average of efficiency can be as- 
sured a return of 6 per cent. by Act of Congress, it will 
settle and take out of the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the much vexed question of “What 
is a reasonable return?” 


SAMUEL H. Beacu, 
President Rome Savings Bank and President 
New York State Savings Banks Association. 


Retailing Bank Services 


During the progress of the second Liberty Loan, 
stirred by the patriotic appeals of war posters and 
war speakers, a group of three Slovaks entered the 
Liberty Loan headquarters in Milwaukee and an- 
nounced their intention of buying Liberty Bonds. 
After being convinced that this was the proper place 
they proceeded to loosen various safety pins and rubber 
bands and produced from their clothing rolls of well- 
thumbed paper money amounting from nine hundred 
to two thousand dollars apiece. This instance is not 
cited as exceptional, for it was repeated throughout the 
length and breadth of the country literally thousands 
of times. The manner in which new sources of capital 
were discovered among the people of America during 
our war experiences gives us the real answer to the 
present financial problem which is confronting not only 
America, but the world, namely, how to get the vast 
increments of working capital necessary to carry on the 
extension of our own business and to help Europe, for 
in order to sell abroad we must be ready to invest con- 
siderable amounts in long-term projects, just as Europe 
did here in America during our early days. 

The thought I wish to suggest is this. We bankers 
of America have for years taken the attitude that busi- 
ness must come to us. It is only recently that we have 
deigned to advertise or to solicit business. The banker 
must become a salesman for his commodity, just as is 
the manufacturer of hardware. 

Our best authorities tell us that in order to keep 
going we must have approximately fifteen billion dol- 
lars of new productive capital created each year for 
an indefinite period to come. What does this mean? 
We know clearly that with the heavy progressive in- 
come taxes we cannot expect a sufficient increment 
of capital from our wealthier citizens to produce the 
desired end. It must come from the great mass of our 
people, and it is high time that something be done for 
them regardless of this present pressing need for more 
capital. The bank is more than merely a seller and 
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buyer of monies and credits. It is the cross-roads of 
the entire economic system. It must take an interest 
in the great mass of people who individually have small 
accounts but collectively vastly important. 

Not only must the banker in the future keep a con- 
tinual propaganda alive among the people of his dis- 
trict as to the need for savings, the advantage of using 
checking accounts and maintaining bank balances, but 
he must go farther and provide a means for the small 
saver to invest his gleanings in some sound security 
that will give him a higher yield than the 3 per cent. 
of the savings bank, and at the same time provide the 
incentive to accumulate more in the savings account. 
This solution, it seems to me, is a logical next step for 
our financial institutions. 

It has a two-fold result : 

First: It makes available a vast amount of working 
capital which otherwise would not be available. 

Second: If the great majority of American families 
are owners of securities, a sure damper to the spread 
of so-called Bolshevism and other “isms” will result. 

May our twenty million Liberty Bond subscribers 
become in the future twenty million small and large 
investors, or in effect, twenty millions of “capitalists.” 
Our task is that of adding to our wholesaling business 
a retail branch—retailing bank service to the American .- 
people. 

WALTER KASTEN, 
Vice-President First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee. 


American Sagacity 


The American business man is keen, alert and 
quick to respond to the demands that are made upon 
him, and as soon as he realizes what the world wants 
he will quickly respond and will qualify himself with 
reference to the acquisition of modern languages and 
in all other respects. One of the reasons that the 
American business man has not given attention to 
these subjects in the past, one of the reasons that our 
shipping has lagged so much behind that of other 
nations, is the fact that the American could make more 
money at home by confining his endeavors to his own 
country and its immediate neighbors. In other words, 
he followed the line of least resistance in making 
money, and as long as there was ample field for his 
endeavors at home, he was quite justified, from a 
financial standpoint, in so doing. 

England will be handicapped by its very great debt, 
and the English will lack the ability to furnish funds 
to far distant countries and to finance all sorts of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises the world over, as it 
has done in the past. This ability to furnish money, 
give credit, is the most important leverage in securing 
foreign trade. In respect to capital as such, New York 
will enjoy a comparative advantage, and no doubt as 
time goes by will overtake and probably surpass Lon- 
don. I think that hereafter the business of the world, 
instead of concentrating, as in the past, will find sev- 
eral financial centers, and of these New York will be 
most important. I look for Tokio to become the finan- 
cial and commercial .center of the Orient. Paris and 
Berlin will be very important financial centers. In 
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other words, the effect of the war will be to decentral- 
ize financial power and distribute it in a greater degree 
throughout the leading commercial nations. 
A. B. Hepsurn, 
Chairman Advisory Board, Chase National 
Bank of New York. 


Prices and Unrest 


I do not wish to play the part of an alarmist. I 
don’t say that the world is on the brink of starvation. 
The great increase in food production which we have 
had in this country during the war shuws something 
of our latent possibilities, but this production is stimu- 
lated by very high prices. I want to emphasize what 
I believe to be the chief factor in the social situation, 
the economic pressure and unrest occasioned by the 
rising cost of the common necessaries of life. 

Nobody is responsible for it, but when great num- 
bers of people are disappointed and discontented some- 
body is always held to be responsible. The most 
thoughtful students of history have held that all the 
great crises and upheavals of society have been due to 
economic causes, to direct economic pressure upon the 
people, rather than to logical reasoning or intellectual 
leadership. Twice in my own time I have seen the 
monetary system and standard of value nearly upset 
in this country because times were hard; once by the 
greenback party and once by the free silver party. In 
both of these instances the farmers were the chief com- 
plainants, and the grievance was that prices were too 
low ; now it is the wage-earning class and the grievance 
is that prices are too high. 

The arguments for greenbacks and free silver were 
all washed away in the periods of prosperity which 
followed, but the same type of agitator is always on 
hand—just as ready to argue from high prices as low 
prices, and always finding the most effective appeal in 
the play upon class suspicion and class prejudice. The 
solution of our problem lies in reducing our credit 
inflation out of savings and getting, back to a rational 
économic basis. 

GeEorRGE E. Roserts, 
Vice-President of the National City Bank 
of New York. 


Land Values 


It is probable that the present rapid increase in land 
prices is assuming the proportions of a land boom; 
yet there are many sound economic reasons for the ad- 
vance. The high prices for farm produce may be safely 
accepted as the primary reason. However, there are 
many other influences, among which are the improved 
and more intensive methods of farming, education in 
soil conservation through more scientific knowledge of 
latent fertility, soil surveys, etc.; increased production 
(induced in part by the patriotic call sent out during 
the war period and in part by the large returns from 
war prices), improved conveniences and environment, 
making rural home life more attractive, such as rural 
mail delivery, rural electric lines furnishing light and 
power, telephones, automobiles, and last but not least, 
improved roads. In addition, the ability of the farmer 
to buy land has been greatly increased by the prevailing 
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high prices, and the many economies induced by the 
saving campaigns. During the past few years the de- 
mands of the government have absorbed a liberal per- 
centage of these gains, and the war conditions have 
discouraged investment, both by reason of the uncer- 
tainty of business conditions and the patriotic duty of 
investing surplus funds in government securities. Now 
that these deterring factors are removed our people are 
investing, and in many cases converting their govern- 
ment securities into cash for this purpose. Land has 
always been a favorite investment of our people and 
now appears cheap as compared to other commodities, 
An important factor which will tend to stabilize values 
is that over one-half of our farm lands are occupied 
by owners, and a considerable percentage of the rented 
farms are occupied by sons or relatives who expect to 
be the owners of tomorrow. Lands so held have the 
additional “home value” to the owner, and will not be 
materially influenced by speculative conditions or ade- 
quacy of the investment return. Moreover, the corn 
belt is limited, and this crop will always be a sup- 
porting factor in the value of good corn-producing 
lands. One of the advantages to be expected from 
these high land values is that the farmers will be in- 
duced to adopt more economic methods than have pre- 
vailed in the past. When a farmer pays $50,000 to 
$60,000 for a quarter section of land he is breaking 
into the “big business” class and will soon find that he 
must adopt efficient methods and eliminate waste 
wherever possible. On the whole, these conditions 
would appear to indicate reasonable grounds for as- 
suming that land values will not materially decline 
even though present prices of some farm produce may 
recede to a somewhat lower level in the readjustment 
process. 
H. S. Van ALSTINE, 
President Iowa Farm Mortgage Association. 


Standardization of Bank Forms 


To standardize forms I realize is going to require 
a good deal of sacrifice on the part of the bankers— 
sacrifice of their whims and prejudices and partialities 
and things along that line; but for the sake of uni- 
formity there has got to be a give-and-take policy. 
Last year you had given to you an envelope with five 
or six or seven forms that we had already passed upon, 
and this will illustrate the matter I have just spoken 
of, the difficulty in getting uniformity. Now, in there 
were two forrhs in particular that I have in mind— 
one called the mortgage form, for loans and real estate, 
and the other the trust deed form. Those were gotten 
up or devised by a San Francisco attorney, who took 
the forms of the San Francisco banks and, as he 
thought, got up a first-rate form, and it was submitted 
to you at that time. Some months ago we submitted 
it to some Los Angeles attorneys, and one of those 
beautiful forms came back from Los Angeles, and it 
reminded me, as much as anything else, of the small 
boy who came home from school and his mother said, 
“Why, what on earth is the matter with you, Willie? 
Your coat is all full of holes.” “Why, mother,” said 
the boy, “we were playing grocery store after school 
tonight and I was the Swiss cheese.” Those forms 
looked like a piece of Swiss cheese when they got 
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through with them. Los Angeles attorneys differed 
very materially from San Francisco attorneys in some 
things that they thought should be incorporated. So 
we are not going to urge those two forms now, but 
later on will present something that we think will be 
satisfactory to all. 
C. F. HAMSHER, 
President First National Bank, Los Gatos, Cal. 


European Needs 


We have in a large sense the welfare of the whole 
world in our keeping today, and upon the wisdom and 
farsightedness which we show in discharging this obli- 
gation will depend, in large measure, not only thé 
progress of other nations, but our own future as well. 
I do not mean to speak as an alarmist in the situation. 
because I believe absolutely that if the established 
countries of Europe are given the co-operation which 
we are able to give at this time there will be no ques- 
tion of their making good upon their obligations and 
justifying any credit or consideration which we may 
extend to them, but the fact is that we over here are 
“fiddling while Rome burns.” The need of European 
countries is immediate and every day’s delay makes 
their situation more difficult. Their pressing needs are 
for food, raw materials, coal and machinery. These 
can only be supplied to them through extension of 
credit on our part, as they have neither the gold nor the 
goods with which to make immediate payment. Food 
for the hungry and work for the idle must be provided 
if they are to maintain stable political conditions and 
begin production. These bald facts are obvious to all 
who have studied the situation, but failure to appreciate 
their bearing upon our own affairs has apparently 
delayed action on our part. 

CuHarLEs H. SaBIN, 
e President Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


Bankers and Farmers 


It would surprise you the things I hear about my 
fellow bankers as I circulate among the farmers of 
this state, discussing their problems with them. One 
man told me the other day that he was refused a loan 
from his banker some time ago to buy a pure-bred sow 
for something over $600, the banker remarking that 
hogs was hogs and no hog was worth that to a common 
farmer, and that man since he has owned that sow 
has sold over $1,800 worth of pigs from two of her 
litters. 

How much respect do you suppose that farmer has 
for his banker’s business judgment, and yet that banker 
sits in his velvet-carpeted office with his feet on the 
mahogany and admits that he is the business oracle of 
the community, and if the business men of his town 
want to build a city hall or pave a street or move a 
.court house they consult him and he is Johnny on the 
Spot, but if a farmer goes in and asks for $700 or 
$1,000 to buy a hog, the banker yells “What?” at him 
so loud the poor farmer thinks he must have had a slip 
of the tongue and asked for $1,000,000 to play penny 
ante with. Among other things I learned on my trip 
was that the Agricultural Department of the Federal 
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Government is putting forth every effort to make the 
business of farming a success, both in the production 
and the marketing end of it, but they have to depend 
on the co-operation of the banks, and they admit it. 
H. C. Carr, 
Vice-President First National Bank, 
Porterville, Cal. 


Temporary Prosperity 


We are so prosperous just at the moment that we 
are apt to fail to realize how temporary a thing such 
prosperity may be. The large volume of export which 
has made our present and recent prosperity possible 
must be kept up if this prosperity is to continue. And 
unless we make it possible for our friends over yonder 
to buy from us without crippling themselves, we, as 
well as they, will suffer. Our export sales will de- 
crease, our present high power of production will 
diminish, our capacity to provide employment for our 
millions will be impaired, and perhaps worst of all, we 
will have failed to justify the world’s entirely reason- 
able expectation of us. 

Our duty, therefore, is plain—obvious almost. 
These wonderful resources we have, and the not 
less wonderful national qualities we possess—the world 
is willing to concede both now—should be co-ordinated 
in an effort, not perhaps governmental, but at least 
aided and sanctioned by the government, towards the 
most splendid campaign of humanitarianism and, in- 
cidentally, of world business which it has ever been 
the privilege of a nation to direct. There should be no 
delay in launching an undertaking so advantageous 
to our own country and so essential to the welfare of 
the world. 

Lewis E. Pierson, 
Chairman of the Irving National Bank 
of New York. 


The Cost of Government 


A reduction in government expenses would go far- 
to lower the cost of living, which is becoming a terrific 
burden for the whole world. Budget appropriations 
by Great Britain this year. are about six times what 
they were before the war. Those of the United States, 
France and Italy in the same period have increased 
about four-fold. Since 1914 the aggregate obligations 
of the leading governments have increased about 
$180,000,000,000 and their paper currency has ex- 
panded about $28,000,000,000. To sustain this in- 
creased indebtedness the people of these countries have 
to pay $10,000,000,000 annually in interest charges as 
against $2,000,000,000 before the war. The bank de- 
posits of our own country have increased three-fold 
since 1913, standing at approximately $75,000,000,000. 
There is no easy way out of this situation and the 
economists say that the world probably will never re- 
turn to the pre-war price level. But the crying need 
is for greatly increased economies by governments, 
states, corporations and individuals. 

WituiaM A. Law, 
President First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
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Elections at the Conventions of the Various State Bankers Associations 
Certified to the American Bankers Association to August 31, 1919. 


Notre—No attention is paid to elections under this heading unless the 
required certificate is sent by the Secretary of the State Association 
to the General Secretary of the American Bankers Association. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


AtaBAMA—E. C. Melvin, president Selma National Bank, 
Selma. 

ArKansas—Chas. S. McCain, vice-president Bankers Trust 
Co., Little Rock. 

Ca.LirorNIA—Willis D. Longyear, vice-president Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Charles K. McIntosh, vice- 
president Bank of California N. A., San Francisco. 

ConnecticutT—R. LaMotte Russell, president’ Manchester 
Trust Co., South Manchester. 

ase C. Smith, vice-president Griffin Banking Co., 

riffin. 

Towa—C. H. McNider, president First National Bank, Mason 
City. E. B. Wilson, vice-president First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Des Moines. 

Kansas—E. E. Mullaney, president Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Hill City (three years). G. W. Carey, president 
National Bank of Commerce, Wichita (three years). a 
E. ae cashier First National Bank, Liberal (two 
years). 

MaryLtanp—John W. Ennis, cashier Pocomoke City National 
Bank, Pocomoke City. 

MicuicAN—Frank W. Blair, president Union Trust Company, 
Detroit. 

Minnesota—C, L. Hansen, vice-president First National Bank, 
Thief River Falls. A. A. Bennett, cashier First National 
Bank, Renville. 

Missourr—Edward Buder, treasurer Mercantile Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 

ee J. Covert, president Merchants National Bank, 

illings. 

NeprasKA—J. F. Coad, Jr., president Packers National Bank, 
Omaha. 

New Jersey—Elwood S. Bartlett, cashier Atlantic City Na- 
tional Bank, Atlantic City. 

New York—Delmer Runkle, president Peoples National Bank, 
Hoosick Falls. W. E. Purdy, assistant cashier Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

Nortu Daxota—E. Beissbarth, president First National Bank, 
Brinsmade. 

Onto—E. L. Coen, vice-president Erie County Banking Co., 
Vermillion. O. N. Sams, president Merchants National 
Bank, Hillsboro. 

OxtaHomMa—Guy C. Robertson, cashier First National Bank, 
Lawton (three years). Tom Hartman, vice-president 
Producers State Bank, Tulsa (two years). 

PENNSYLVANIA—Joseph Wayne, Jr., president Girard National 
Bank, Philadelphia. David Barry, cashier First National 
Bank, Johnstown. H. J.:Haas, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

SoutH Carotina—J. P. Matthews, president Palmetto Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia. 

Texas—W. P. Andrews, cashier First National Bank, Fort 
Worth. 

Wisconsin—Ernest J. Perry,. president First Fond-du-Lac 
National Bank, Fond-du-Lac. 


Note: Oklahoma membership exceeded 700 by August 31, 
but the member of the Council, on account of increased mem- 
bership, is to be elected at next convention of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


ALABAMA—Val Taylor, president Canebrake Loan & Trust 
Co., Uniontown. 


Arizona—P. P. Greer, president First National Bank, Globe. 


ArKaNnsAs—Gus Strauss, president Citizens National Bank, 
Hot Springs. 

CALirorNIA—W. B. Clancy, president Citizens National Bank, 
Riverside. 

Connecticut—Wm. B. Bassett, vice-président Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford. 


District or D. Rosenberg, president Bank of 
Commerce & Savings, Washington. 

Fioripna—Dr. L. A. Bize, president Citizens Bank & Trust Co., 
Tampa. 

Grorcia—Jos. S. Calhoun, president First National Bank, Car- 
tersville. 

IpAHo—Montie B. Gwinn, director First National Bank of 
Idaho, Boise. 

Iowa—Kent C. Ferman, cashier Cedar Rapids National Bank, 

- Cedar Rapids. 

Kansas—A. D. Jellison, president Central National Bank, 
Junction City. 

LourtstanA—Joe Gottleib, president Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Baton Rouge. 

Maine—H. M. Lawton, cashier National Bank of Gardiner, 
Gardiner. 

MaryLanp—Geo. R. Gehr, cashier First National Bank, West- 
minster. 

Massacuusetts—Charles G. Bancroft, president International 
Trust Co., Boston. 

MicH1GAN—Gus Hill, president First National Exchange, Port 
Huron. 

Minnesora—A. H. Turrittin, president Lincoln National 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

MississippPi—I. L. Gaston, cashier First State Bank, Columbus. 

Missourt—J. E. Garm, cashier Joplin National Bank, Joplin. 

gy: L. Heidel, cashier Belgrade State Bank, Bel- 
grade. 

NesrAskA—J. M. Flannigan, cashier Citizens Bank, Stuart. 

Nevapa—Fred Grob, cashier Bank of Fallon, Fallon. 

New HampsHirE—Edmund Little, vice-president Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Laconia. 

New Jersey—Edward Kelly, vice-president Dover Trust Com- 
pany, Dover. 

New Yorx—Frank L. Hilton, vice-president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 

NortH Carotina—W. A. Blair, vice-president Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Winston-Salem. 

NortH Daxota—Frank R. Scott, cashier Merchants National 
Bank, Fargo. 

Outo—Chas. W. Slagle, president Merchants National Bank, 
Dayton. 

OxLaHoMA—Jake Easton, vice-president Exchange National 
Bank, Tulsa. 

Orecon—E. G. Crawford, vice-president U. S. National Bank, 
Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—B. M. Marlin, treasurer Union Banking & 
Trust Co., DuBois. 

Ruopve Istanp—Michael F. Dooley, president National Ex- 
change Bank, Providence. 

SoutH Carotina—E. H. Pringle, Jr., vice-president Bank of 
Charleston, N. B. A., Charleston. . 

SoutH Daxota—M. Plin Beebe, president Bank of Ipswich, 
Ipswich. 

TENNESSEE—H. QO. Fulton, cashier Phoenix National Bank, 
Columbia. 

Texas—Howell E. Smith, cashier First National Bank, Mc- 
Kinney. 

Uran—Frank B. Cook, vice-president Columbia Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City. 

Vircinta—Garland E. Vaughan, vice-president Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Lynchburg. 

WasHINncToN—H. L. Merritt, cashier Dexter-Horton National 
Bank, Seattle. 

Wisconsin—F. W. Humphrey, president First National Bank, 
Shawano. 


MEMBERS AND ALTERNATE MEMBERS 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


ALABAMA—J. Kirkman Jackson, vice-president American 


Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham. (Alternate) P. O. 
Thomas, cashier Selma ‘Trust & Savings Bank, Selma. 
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Arizona—Morris Goldwater, president Commercial Trust & 
. Savings Bank, Prescott. (Alternate) P. M. Buckwalter, 
cashier Miners & Merchants Bank, Bisbee. 

ArKkansAs—Chas. McKee, president Lee County National 
Bank, Marianna. (Alternate) L. B. McClure, vice-pres- 
ident Peoples Exchange Bank, Russellville. 

CALIFORNIA—E. A. Brown, cashier California National Bank, 
Sacramento. (Alternate) O. J. Woodward, president 
First National Bank, Fresno. 

Connecticut—Chas, E. Hoyt, treasurer The South Norwalk 
Trust Co., South Norwalk. (Alternate) (Member of 
Nominating Committee has power to appoint.) 

District or CoLtumpra—W. T. Galliher, president American 
National Bank, Washington. (Alternate) George O. 
Walson, president Liberty Savings Bank, Washington. 

Froripa—Chas. A. Faircloth, president National City Bank, 
Tampa. (Alternate) A. P. Anthony, president Peoples 
‘Bank, Jacksonville. 

Grorcia—F. T. Hardwick, president C. L. Hardwick & Co., 

‘ Dalton. (Alternate) B. I. Hughes, vice-president and 
cashier First National Bank, Rome. 

IpAHo--Guy E. Bowerman, vice-president Fremont County 
Bank, Sugar. (Alternate) F. F. Johnson, vice-president 
Bajse City National Bank, Boise. 

Iowa—Frank B. Yetter, cashier Iowa National Bank, Daven- 
port. (Alternate) M. W. Fitz, president Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank, Manson. 

Kansas—P. W. Goebel, president Commercial National Bank, 
Kansas City. (Alternate) F. M. Foster, president Fort 
Scott State Bank, Fort Scott. 

Louistana—Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate Trust & 
Banking Co., New Orleans. (Alternate) L. M. Pool, pres- 
ident Marine Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. 

Maine—Sewall T. Maddocks, cashier First National Bank, 
Boothbay Harbor. (Alternate) E. M. Hewett, cashier 
Sanford National Bank, Sanford. 

MaryLanp—Gwynn Crowther, vice-president Baltimore Com- 
mercial Bank, Baltimore. (Alternate) Heyward E. Boyce, 
vice-pres. Drovers & Mech. National Bank, Baltimore. 

MassaAcHusetts—George W. Hyde, assistant cashier First 
National Bank, Boston. (Alternate) Herbert A. Rhoades, 
president Dorchester Trust Co., Boston. 

MicnicAN—H. H. Sanger, vice-president National Bank of 
Commerce, Detroit. (Alternate) Gilbert L. Daane, 
vice-president and cashier Grand Rapids Savings Bank, 
Grand Rapids. 

MinneEsota—J. W. Barton, vice-president Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis. (Alternate) C. H. Budd, pres- 
ident Montevideo State Bank, Montevideo. 

Misstssippi—Oscar Newton, president Jackson-State National 
Bank, Jackson. (Alternate) W. D. Cook, cashier Farmers 
& Merchants Bank, Forest. 

Missourr—Geo. G. Moore, cashier New England National 
Bank, Kansas City. (Alternate) W. C. Gordon, vice- 
president Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall. 

Montana—Harry Yaeger, vice-president Great Falls National 
Bank, Great Falls. (Alternate) George L. Ramsey, pres- 
ident Banking Corporation of Montana, Helena. 

Nesraska—C. E. Burnham, president Norfolk National Bank, 
Norfolk. (Alternate) J. C. McNish, president American 
Bank, Sidney. 

Nevapa—James T. Goodin, cashier First National Bank, Love- 
lock. (Alternate) H. G. Marsh, cashier Farmers Bank 
of Carson Valley, Minden. 

New Hampsuire—Lester F. Thurber, president Second Na- 
tional Bank, Nashua. (Alternate) Arthur M. Heard, 
president Amoskeag National Bank, Manchester. 

New JersEy—William C. Heppenheimer, president Trust Co. 
of New Jersey, Hoboken. (Alternate) Robert W. Howell, 
cashier Trenton Banking Co., Trenton. 

New Yorx—Jacob H. Herzog, vice-president National Com- 
mercial Bank, Albany. (Alternate) Percy H. Johnston, 
vice-president Chemical National Bank, New York. 

YortH Carotina—Jas. A. Gray, vice-president Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem. (Alternate) H. G. Kramer, 
cashier Savings Bank & Trust Co., Elizabeth City. 

North Daxora—H. P. Beckwith, president Northern Savings 
Bank, Fargo. (Alternate) J. J. Nierling, president Citizens 
National Bank, Jamestown. 

Ont0—E. C. Edwards, president Buckeye National Bank, 
Findlay. (Alternate) J. H. McCoy, secretary-treasurer 

Peoples Banking & Trust Co., Marietta. 


OxtaHoma—H, A. McCauley, president Sapulpa State Bank, 
Sapulpa. (Alternate) P. A. Janeway, president Mangum 

National Bank, Mangum. 

Orecon—Edward Cookingham, president Ladd & Tilton Bank, 
Portland. (Alternate) W. L. Thompson, president Amer- 
ican National Bank, Pendleton. 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. P. McKelvey, vice-president Exchange 
National Bank, Pittsburgh. (Alternate) C. F. Shaw, 
vice-president Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia. 

Ruope Istanp—George W. Gardiner, vice-president Union 
Trust Co., Providence. (Alternate) Edward A. Havens, 
assistant cashier Mechanics National Bank, Providence. 

SoutH Carotina—Chas. D. Jones, president First National 
Bank, Lancaster. (Alternate) Robert I. Woodside, pres- 
ident Farmers & Merchants Bank, Greenville. 

SoutH Daxora—James B. Lambertson, cashier Security Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux Falls. (Alternate) J. A. Pritzkau, 
president American National Bank, Redfield. 

TENNESSEE—D. M. Armstrong, vice-president Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Memphis. (Alternate) V. J 
Alexander, cashier Cumberland Valley National Bank, 
Nashville. 

Texas—E. D. Trigg, cashier Guaranty State Bank, Texar- 
kana. (Alternate) A. M. Graves, cashier Red River Na- 
tional Bank, Clarksville. 

Urau—D. A. McMillan, cashier First National Bank, Mur- 
ray. (Alternate) Carl D. Marcusen, cashier Price Com. & 
Savings Bank, Price. 

Vermont—H. L. Ward, president Burlington Trust Co., Bur- 
lington. (Alternate) F. M. Corry, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Montpelier, Vt. 

Vircinta—C. C. Barksdale, cashier Union Bank of Richmond, 
Richmond. (Alternate) R. G. Vance, vice-president and 
cashier First National Bank, Waynesboro. 

WasuHincton—H. W. MacPhail, president Willapa Harbor 

State Bank, Raymond. (Alternate) A. R. Metz, cashier 

Pullman State Bank, Pullman. 


Wisconsin—H. A. Moehlenpah, president Citizens Bank, Clin- 


ton. (Alternate) W. E. Sprecher, cashier State Bank, 
Independence. 


Registration -at the Convention 


Registration of delegates and. guests attending the 
convention will take place at the Hotels Statler, Jef- 
ferson and Planters. 

On arrival at either of these registration headquar- 
ters delegates should present their business card to the 
stenographer and answer distinctly all questions. The 
necessary credentials will then be delivered, including 
the official badge of the Association and invitations for 
the social functions. 


Article 3, Section 4, of the Constitution provides: 


“Each delegate authorized to represent a member shall be 
an officer, or director, or trustee, or manager of the member 
so authorizing, or shall be a member of the banking firm so 
authorizing. Substitutes for delegates shall not be permitted.” 


Attention of delegates is called to the order of the 
Executive Council, reading as follows: 

“Each member of the Association can be represented by 
one delegate, as per the Constitution, and such delegate is 
authorized to bring one guest, if a member of his family or 
someone connected with his bank; any other guest is required 
to pay ten dollars for the privileges of the convention, with 


the following exceptions: Ex-Presidents and A. B. A. 
officials.” 4 


In order to facilitate the registration of the many 
delegates who will attend the convention, it is desired 
that the delegates registering should also register for 
any guest or guests accompanying them. No one 
representing a banker or banking institution is entitled 
to register, unless such banker or banking institution 
is a member of the Association. 
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Proposed Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 


The following proposed amendments have been sub- 
mitted to the General Secretary more than thirty days 
before the annual session of the General Convention to 
be held at St. Louis, Mo., September 29-October 2, 
inclusive, and copies are herewith forwarded to every 
member of the Association in pursuance of Article 
XII of the Constitution: 


I. RECOMMENDED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 


Amend Article V, Section 9, by inserting the words itali- 
cized, so that Section 9 as amended shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. The Executive Council, at the meeting provided 
for in Section 8 of this article, shall elect a General Secre- 
tary, a General Counsel and a Treasurer, who shall be co- 
ordinate officers; also elect one or more Assistant Secre- 
taries, and shall appoint or authorize the appointment of such 
subordinate officers and other employees, including an As- 
sistant Treasurer to be appointed by the Administrative Com- 
mittee, as the Council may deem necessary, and at its discre- 
tion the Council may remove any or all such officers and em- 
ployees from office or employment. 

“The term of office of the Treasurer shall begin on 
December first following date of his election by the Executive 
Council.” 


Amend Article V, Section 13, to read as follows (amend- 
ment consists in eliminating words in brackets and adding 
words italicized) : 

“Section 13. The Treasurer shall [collect all dues] receive 
and account for all moneys due to the Association, pay out 
money only upon vouchers countersigned and approved by 
the General Secretary and by the President of the Associa- 
tion or by a member of the Finance Committee of the Execu- 
tive Council duly designated by that Committee for that pur- 
pose, and in a case of vouchers for expenses incurred by a 
Committee, or a Section, only when such vouchers shall have 
received the additional approval of the Chairman of such 
Committee, or the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
such Section, and no moneys shall at any time be paid out 
by the Treasurer in excess of the appropriation made for any 
office, committee, section, or other purpose. He shall pay no 
appropriations in bulk, but only upon proper vouchers repre- 
senting service, expenses or cost of materials, and any balance 
of any appropriation not so withdrawn at end of the fiscal year 
shall revert to the general fund. The Assistant Treasurer 
shall collect all dues, turn over all receipts to the Treasurer 
and perform such other duties. as may be assigned to him by 
the Treasurer, the Administrative Committee or the Finance 
Committee.” 


Amend Article V, Section 14, to read as follows (new mat- 
ter indicated by italics, matter omitted in brackets) : 

“Sec. 14. The General Secretary, Treasurer, Custodian 
of Securities, [and] Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treas- 
urcr shall each give to the American Bankers Association a 
bond in amount and form satisfactory to the Executive 
Council.” 


Report OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE AND INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS 


Amend the concluding portion of Section 1 of Article X 
to read as follows (amendment consists of insertion of words 
italicized) : 

“* * * Tt shall be the duty of such Nominating Coni- 
mittee to meet as soon as practicable after the first adjourn- 
ment of the General Convention assembled in annual session, 
next ensuing after their election, at the call of the General 
Secretary of the Association, and organize by the selection of 
a Chairman and secretary from their number. They shall 
recommend a candidate or candidates for President of the 
Association, and a candidate or candidates for First and 


(Notice to Members in Pursuance of Article XII, Section 1, of the Constitution) 


Second Vice-Presidents of the Association, and the Nomina- 
ting Committee shall make report of its recommendations so 
made to the General Convention, at any subsequent session of 
the General Convention, preferably on the morning of the 
last day of the Convention, but prior to the order fixed by 
program for the election of officers. The nominations or 
recommendations made by the Committee shall not exclude 
the name of any person otherwise nominated in the Conven- 
tion, and under the regular order for the election of officers 
any delegate may place in nomination any qualified member 
for President or First or Second Vice-President, or for all. 
The regular order for the election of officers shall ‘immediately 
follow the report of the Nominating Committee.” 


Amend Article III, Section 6, to read as follows (matter 
eliminated in brackets, new matter italicized) : 

“Sec. 6. The General Convention at its annual session 
shall elect a President of the Association and a First and 
Second Vice-President of the Association, each of whom 
shall have the qualifications of a delegate. The President and 
Vice-Presidents shall be installed in office [immediately after 
election] at the close of the last day’s session of the General 
Convention and shall serve until the next succeeding election, 
and until their successors are duly installed in office, and 
shall not be eligible to immediate re-election to the same posi- 
tion after a full term of service. 

“The General Convention at its annual or any special ses- 
sions shall elect or appoint such other officers and employees 
as to the Convention shall seem fit, except as hereinafter 
otherwise provided.” 


Amend By-Law Eighth by eliminating the words “election 
and” in the first and second lines thereof, so that said by-law 
shall read as follows (words eliminated shown in brackets) : 

“Eighth. The Association year shall begin after the order 
of [election and] installation of officers in the proceedings 
of each annual session of the General Convention, and shall 
continue until the same order in the proceedings of the annual 
session of the General Convention next thereafter succeeding.” 


VACANCY IN OFFICE OF STATE VICE-PRESIDENT 


Amend Article IV, Section 3, of the Constitution .by in- 
serting after the first sentence thereof, a new sentence as 
follows: 

“Any vacancy in the office of State Vice-President in any 
state occasioned by death, resignation or other cause shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by appointment by the Admin- 
istrative Committee.” 


AppInGc SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
CoM MITTEE 


Amend Article V, Section 15 (d), to read as follows (new 
matter in italics) : 

“(d) The Executive Council, at its first meeting as afore- 
said, shall elect from its membership, one person from the 
one-year class, one person from the two-year class, who with 
the President of the Association, the First and Second Vice- 
Presidents of the Association, the last living ex-President and 
the Presidents of the National Bank Section, State Bank Sec- 
tion, Savings Bank Section and Trust Company Section, shall 
constitute the Administrative Committee, and whose member- 
ship shall expire with their membership in the Council, and 
annually thereafter, shall elect one person from the two-year 
class, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of term. 
Any vacancy occurring by death, resignation, or other cause 
shall be filled by election from the same class for the unex- 
pired term.’ 


ENLARGEMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


Amend Article V, Section 15 (aa), to read as follows (new 
matter in italics; matter omitted in brackets) : 

“A State Legislative Council is hereby created which shall 

consist of (1) the members of the Committee on State Legis- 
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lation, (2) one member of the Executive Council from each 
state other than those which have a member of the Committee 
on State Legislation, or an ex-member from such state when 
suggested by a member or members of the Executive Council 
from such state, to be elected by the Executive Council an- 
nually at its first meeting after final adjournment of the 
General Convention, (3) the presidents and first vice-presi- 
dents of the sections and (4) the vice-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, National 
Bank and State Bank Sections in each state [one member of 
the Association in each state which has no Executive Council 
member to be appointed by the chairman of the Committee 
on State Legislation]. The chairman of the Committee on 
State Legislation shall be chairman of the State Legislative 
Council. Jn each state the elective Executive Council mem- 
ber of the State Legislative Council, or where there is no 
such member, the State Vice-President of the American 
Bankers Association shall be chairman of a subcommittee to 
be composed of the members of the State Legislative Council 
in such state and such other members as the state chairman 
shall appoint, Elective or appointive membership on the State 
Legislative Council shall expire at the time of the annual elec- 
tion of new members thereof, but such members shall be 
eligible for immediate re-election or reappointment. Any 
vacancy caused by death, resignation or other cause shall be 
filled by appointment by the chairman of the Committee on 
State Legislation of any eligible member. 


Amend Art. V, Section 15 (bb), to read as follows (new 
matter in italics; matter omitted in brackets) : 


“A Federal Legislative Council is hereby created which 
shall consist of (1) the members of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation, (2) one member of the Executive Council from 
each state other than those which have a member of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation, or an ex-member from 
such state when suggested by a member or members of the 
Executive Council from such state, to be elected by the Execu- 
tive Council annually at its first meeting after final adjourn- 
ment of the General Convention, (3) the presidents and first 
vice-presidents of the sections and (4) the vice-presidents 
of the Association and of the Trust Company, Savings Bank, 
National Bank and State Bank sections in each state [one 
member of the Association in each state which has no Execu- 
tive Council member to be appointed by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation]. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation shall be chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Council. In each state, the elective Ex- 
ecutive Council member of the Federal Legislative Council, 
or where there is no such member, the State Vice-President 
of the American Bankers Association shall be chairman of a 
sub-committee to be composed of the members of the Federal 
Legislative Council in such state and such other members as 
the state chairman shall appoint. Elective or appointive mem- 
bership on the Federal Legislative Council shall expire at the 
time of the annual election of new members thereof, but such 
members shall be eligible for immediate re-election or re- 
appointment. Any. vacancy caused by death, resignation or 
other cause shall be filled by appointment by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Legislation of any eligible 
member.” 


Amend the second sentence of Section 16 (a), Art. V, to 
tead as follows (matter omitted in brackets) : 


“In case of legislative emergency arising between sessions 
of the General Convention whereby the welfare of the mem- 
bers might be injuriously affected by delay, the Committee 
shall urge the enactment of drafts of state statutes in the 
manner aforesaid upon approval of the Executive Council, or 
in the interim between sessions of the Executive Council, 
upon approval by the members of the [State Legislative 
Council and other members of the] Executive Council by 
referendum vote as hereinafter provided.? 


Amend the last paragraph of Section 16 (aa), Art. V, to 
read as follows (new matter in italics; matter omitted in 
brackets) : 


“In cases of legislative emergency arising between sessions 
of the General Convention or of the Executive Council, 
wherein it becomes necessary in the judgment of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on State Legislation to immediately 
urge the enactment of drafts of proposed statutes through 
State organizations, or where any committee created by the 
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Association or the Executive Council or any Section of the 
Association officially communicate: such necessity to said 
Chairman, it shall become the duty of such said Chairman 
to submit such drafts and the action proposed thereon to the 
members [of the State Legislative Council and to all other 
members] of the Executive Council in such manner as he 
may deem best for their approval by referendum vote and 
the policy of the Association as to urging or otherwise the 
enactment of such proposed statutes shall be thereby de- 
termined by a majority of all such members who vote thereon 
within a reasonable time, subject, however, to change by the 
Executive Council or by the General Convention.” 

Amend the second sentence of Section 16 (b) of Art. V 
to read as follows (matter omitted in brackets) : 

“The Committee on Federal Legislation shall receive in 
charge all resolutions adopted by the General Convention 
declaring in favor of, or in opposition to, national legislation 
upon any subject, and shall by petition, memorial or other 
proper action further the purposes declared for in such resolu- 
tion; and in case of legislative emergency arising between 
sessions of the General Convention, whereby serious and 
harmful results to the welfare generally of the Association 
membership might result from delay, the Committee shall 
perform services as to resolutions of similar character adopted 
by the Executive Council at its sessions or in case of 
emergency in the interim between sessions of the Executive 
Council shall perform similar services upon resolution adopted 
by members [of the Federal Legislative Council and other 
members] of the Executive Council upon referendum vote as 
hereinafter provided.” 


Amend the last sentence of Section 16 (bb) of Art. V to 
read as follows (new matter in italics; matter omitted in 
brackets) : 


“In cases of legislative emergency arising between sessions 
of the General Convention or of the Executive Council, 
wherein it becomes necessary in the judgment of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal Legislation to immediately 
determine the policy of the Association in favor of, or in 
opposition to, national legislation upon any subject or where 
any committee created by the Association or the Executive 
Council or any section of the Association officially communi- 
cate such necessity to said Chairman, it shall become the duty 
of said Chairman to submit any such question of policy in 
form of a resolution to the members [of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council and to all other members] of the Executive 
Council in such manner as he may deem best for referendum 
vote and the policy of the Association shall be thereby 
determined by a majority of all such members who vote 
thereon within a reasonable time, subject, however, to change 
by the Executive Council or by the General Convention.” 


INDEPENDENT LEGISLATIVE ACTION By SECTIONS 


Amend By-Law Sixth by striking out the last paragraph 
thereof. 

Amend Section 16 of Article V of the Constitution by 
changing first sentence of subdivision (a) thereof to read as 
follows (new matter in italics) : 

“(a) The Committee on State Legislation shall have in 
charge the consideration of state statutes affecting the powers, 
privileges and duties of the members of the Association ex- 


‘cept as hereinafter provided; also the subjects of uniformity 


of laws and commercial usage; and may for such purposes 
as occasion may arise recommend to the Executive Council 
and the General Convention drafts of proposed statutes for 
their approval, and, upon such dual approval, shall urge the 
enactment of such approved drafts through state organiza- 
tions.” 

Further amend Section 16 by inserting at the close of sub- 
division (aa) thereof a new subdivision as follows: 

“(bb) Subjects of state legislation of special interest to 
any section may be presented to the Committee on, State Leg- 
islation as hereinbefore provided; or such subjects may be 
urged independently by the State Legislative Committee of 
any Section, in which case any expense incurred by the Sec- 
tion shall be charged to the appropriation of the Section, and 
where a subject of special interest is thus independently urged 
by any Section, no action in such case shall be taken by the 
State Legislative Committee of the Association except under 
the instructions of the Association in convention assembled.” 
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Further amend Section 16 by changing the first sentence of 
subdivision (b) thereof to read as follows (new matter in 
italics) : 

“(b) The Committee on Federal Legislation shall have in 
charge the consideration of national statutes affecting the 
powers, privileges and duties of the members of the Associa- 
tion, except as hereinafter provided, and may for such pur- 
poses as occasion may arise recommend to the Executive 
Council and the General Convention drafts of proposed 
statutes for their approval and upon such dual approval shall 
urge the enactment by Congress of such approved drafts.” 


Further amend Section 16 by inserting at the close of 
subdivision (bb) thereof a new subdivision as follows: 

“(cc) Subjects of national legislation of special interest 
to any Section may be presented to the Committee on Federal 
Legislation as hereinbefore provided; or such subjects may 
be urged independently by the Federal Legislative Committee 
of any Section, in which case any expense incurred by the 
Section shall be charged to the appropriation of the Section; 
and where a subject of special interest is thus independently 
urged by any Section, no action in such case shall be taken 
by the Federal Legislative Committee of the Association ex- 
cept under the instructions of the Association in convention 
assembled.” 

ANNUAL DUEs OF MEMBERS 


Amend By-Law Second to read as follows (matter elimi- 
nated in brackets, new matter italicized) : 

“Second. The annual dues of the members of this Asso- 
ciation, including annual subscriptions to its monthly JouRNAL- 
BuLtetin, shall be $10 for banks and trust companies havin 
an aggregate capital and surplus of less than $100,000; [$20] 
$25 for banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital 
and surplus of $100,000 and less than $250,000; [$25] $35_for 
banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital and 
surplus of $250,000 and less than $500,000; [$40] $50 for 
banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital and 
surplus of $500,000 and less than $750,000; [$50] $75 for 
banks and trust companies having an aggregate capital and 
surplus of $750,000 and less than $1,000,000; [$65] $100 for 
banks and trust companies having an ageregate capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 and less than [$5,000,000] $2,500,000; 
[$100] $150 for banks and trust companies having an aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of $2,500,000 and less than $5,000,000; 
$200 for banks and trust companies having an aggregate cap- 
ttal and surplus of $5,000,000 and less than $10,000,000 and 
$250 for banks and trust companies having an aggregate cap- 
ital and surplus of $10,000,000 and over. These rates shall 
apply to savings banks without capital according to their 
surplus or reserve fund and to private bankers and banking 
firms according to capital employed. Dues of associate mem- 
bers and branch banks having separate capital shall be in all 
respects the same as the foregoing. The annual dues of branch 
banks without separate capital, chapters of the American In- 
stitute of Banking and secretaries of state bankers’ associa- 
tions shall be $10. 

“The annual dues of members who do not subscribe for 
the JouRNAL-BULLETIN shall in each case be $2 less than the 
amounts hereabove specified.” 


VorING FoR MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Amend By-Law: Fourth by inserting in subdivision (b) 
thereof, immediately following the sentence: “At such meet- 
ing the members of the American Bankers Association in 
attendance shall vote, in person only, from a list certified 
by the General Secretary of the Association to the Secretary 
of the State Bankers Association,” the following: “And no 
delegate shall represent more than one member.” 


II. RECOMMENDED BY VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. S. HAWES OF ST. LOUIS 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF PERMANENT CouNCIL COMMITTEES 
Amend Section 15 of Article V by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

_ “In the election of members of the permanent Council com- 
mittees, other than committees provided in subsections (aa) 
and (bb), the Executive Council shall have power, in its 
discretion and whenever in its judgment the best interests of 
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the Association will be served thereby, to elect to membership 
on any such committees, members of the Executive Council 
irrespective of their terms of service on the Executive Coun- 
cil, provided that existing members of any such committees 
shall continue until the expiration of their membership on the 
Council and that the total number of members on any such 
committee shall not be increased by such discretionary method 
of election. 

“The Executive Council at the meeting provided for in 
Section 8 of this article shall designate one member of each 
of such committees to act as chairman thereof for the ensuing 
year. 


III. RECOMMENDED BY E. M. WING, PRESIDENT 
BATAVIAN NATIONAL BANK, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


MEMBERSHIP 


That Section 1 of Article II be amended to read as follows: 


“Any national bank, state bank, savings bank, trust com- 
pany, and any private banker or banking firm when such 
private banker or banking firm receives deposits and transacts 
a general banking business, and branches of any of them, any 
chapter of the American Institute of Banking, and secretary 
of any State Bankers Association, located within the territory 
of the United States or its dependencies, may become a mem- 
ber of the Association upon application to the General Secre- 
tary, when approved by the Membership Committee.” 


IV. RECOMMENDED BY GENERAL SECRETARY 
FARNSWORTH 


Groups oF STATES 


Amend paragraph (c) of By-Law Fourth by eliminating 
the words “Group No. 3 shall be composed of the states of 
Arizona and Nevada”; by including the state of Nevada in 
“Group No. 2,” so that the sentence relating to that group shall 
read: “Group No. 2 shall be composed of the states of Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island and Nevada,” and by, changing the words 
“Group No. 4” to “Group No. 3” wherever such words appear 
in said paragraph. Provided that the member of the Execu- 
tive Council from’ Nevada who was elected to represent 
Group No. 3 shall continue as representative of Group No. 2 
until the expiration of the term for which he was elected. 


V. PROPOSED BY STATE BANK SECTION 
Apvisory COMMITTEE OF NINE 


Amend By-law Six by adding thereto the following: 

The Executive Committees of the Trust Company, Savings 
Bank and State Bank Sections may each appoint three mem- 
bers from their respective Sections who shall constitute an 
Advisory Committee of Nine to meet in conference upon legis- 
lative matters of special interest to said Sections. The scope 
and function of such Committee of Nine shall be limited to 
advice and recommendation to their respective sections upon 
such matters, and action upon matters recommended shall be 
subject to the provisions of Section 16 of Article V of the 
Constitution. 


VI. RESOLUTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
PRESENTED By VICE-PRESIDENT R. S. Hawes or Sr. Louis 


Resolved, That a Special Committee is hereby created in 


_pursuance of Article VI, Section 2, to be known as the Public 


Relations Committee, which shall have in charge matters of 
publicity in which the Association is interested, including the 
relations between the Association, the public and other organ- 
izations and also have supervision of the JouRNAL of the Asso- 
ciation. Its functions shall include the preparation of adver- 
tising forms and literature for the members and the rendering 
of such services for members in connection with advertising 
and publicity as may be proper and practicable. The Commit- 
tee shall perform such other duties as may be imposed upon 
it from time to time by the Executive Council. The Commit- 
tee shall be composed of seven members to be appointed by 
the President, subject to confirmation by the Administrative 
Committee, from the membership of the Association or from 
the membership of the Executive Council, or from both at his 


discretion. 
(Continued on Page 172) 
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Changes Among Bank Officers 


Following is a list of changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Association, reported to the 
Journat from Jily 26 to August 25, inclusive. Members will confer a favor by notifying this department immediately of 


any such changes. 


ARKANSAS 


Heber Springs—D. R. Bailey, elected cashier Cleburne 
County Bank, succeeding F. W. Maxwell, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco—Edward Pitt elected vice-president British 
American Bank. : 

San Pedro—Louis M. Cole elected vice-president State 
Bank of San Pedro, succeeding S. Aronson, deceased. 


COLORADO 
Denver—Edward S. Irish, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Denver National Bank; J. W. Hudston, formerly 
assistant cashier, appointed secretary; William Faircloth, 
formerly assistant cashier, elected cashier. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—A. R. Holden, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier Union Savings Bank, succeeding L. E. 
Schreiner, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
Medora—H. L. Warner, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier Farmers State Bank, succeeding James R. Tobar, 
resigned. 
IOWA 
Muscatine—C. R. Musser elected president Muscatine 
State Bank, succeeding P. M. Musser, deceased. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—J. Dukes Downs elected vice-president Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston—A. F. Hayden elected vice-president International 
Trust Company. 

Lenox—George A. Mole elected president Lenox National 
Bank, succeeding Edward MacDonald, deceased. 

Springfield—Olen E. Doty resigned as vice-president Third 
National Bank. : 

MICHIGAN 

Cadillac—Fred L. Reed, formerly vice-president, elected 
persident Cadillac State Bank, succeeding A: W. Newark, re- 
signed. 

Imlay City—John Borland, Jr., formerly cashier, elected 
president Lapeer County Bank, succeeding John Borland, de- 
ceased; Will Borland now cashier. 

Muskegon—John Q. Ross elected president Union National 
Bank, succeeding Louis Kanitz. 


MINNESOTA 

Atwater—Sumner B. Glader elected cashier First National 
Bank, succeeding Wm. E. Peterson. 

Comfrey—George W. Schaffer resigned as cashier Farm- 
ers State Bank. 

Eyota—J. F. Guzinski elected cashier Citizens State Bank, 
succeeding B. L. Johnson, resigned. 

Goodhue—John H. Diercks elected cashier Goodhue State 
Bank, succeeding John N. Banitt, resigned. 

Hinckley—A. C. Paulson elected cashier Farmers & Mer- 
chants State Bank, succeeding Frank Mortenson. 

St. Paul—R. A. Walsh appointed vice-president Central 
Bank, succeeding A. T. Rosen. 

Tracy—Ray F. Walker, formerly first assistant cashier, 
elected cashier, succeeding J. A. Rickert, resigned. 


MISSOURI 

Knox City—M. E. Tate elected cashier Home Bank, suc- 
ceeding A. B. Anderson, resigned. 

Mafceline—Geo. F. Gucker elected president Marceline 
State Bank; J. A. Hamler appointed vice-president and cashier. 

Wellsville—J. M. White, formerly assistant cashier, elected 
cashier Wellsville Bank, succeeding T. K. Shelby, resigned. 


Publication will be made only on receipt of information direct from members. 


MONTANA 
Denton—R. R. Matthews elected cashier Denton State 
Bank. 
Hingham—B. J. Schwoeffermann elected cashier Farmers 
State Bank, succeeding James E. Barrett, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Franklin—C. A. Butler elected president Franklin State 
Bank; W. A. Butler appointed cashier. 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo—N. P. Clement elected president Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Company, succeeding W. H. Crosby; Jesse C. 
Dann appointed vice-president, succeeding S. J. Tucker, re- 
signed; Harry G. Hoffman elected secretary, succeeding R. W. 
Morris, resigned. 

New York—Reeve Schley elected vice-president Chase 
National Bank. 

New York—Alfred J. McGrath resigned as cashier Inter- 
national Bank. 

New York—J. A. Broderick elected vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce. 

OHIO 

Cleveland—C. B. Gates elected cashier National City Bank, 

succeeding J. H. Whitelaw. 


OREGON 


Portland—Samuel L. Eddy and R. S. Howard elected vice- 
presidents Ladd & Tilton Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Oil City—Charles L. Suhr elected vice-president, succeed- 
ing D. T. Borland, deceased. 

Philadelphia—Harold C. Krauskopf, formerly cashier State 
Bank of Philadelphia, elected president; Frank W. Crew, 
formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Scranton—Chas. R. Connell elected first vice-president 


‘ Third National Bank; B. B. Hicks elected second vice-presi- 


dent; R. A. Gregory appointed cashier. : 
Wilkes-Barre—William S. Goff elected vice-president Han- 
over Bank ,succeeding Charles H. Price, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Henry L. Wilcox elected cashier National 
Bank of Commerce, succeeding Walter C. Rye, resigned to be- 
come president Citizens Savings Bank. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville—J. L. Williams elected vice-president Farmers 
& Merchants Bank of Greenville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Marvin—Enoch Linquist elected president Marvin State 


Bank, succeeding C. E. Mills; S. W. Matteson appointed 
cashier, succeeding P. C. Scholberg. 


TEXAS 

Garland—A. R. Davis, formerly cashier, elected president 
State National Bank; Ford Seale now cashier. 

Wichita Falls—R. S. Nixon elected vice-president American 
National Bank, succeeding Wade Hampton. 


WASHINGTON 
Mansfield—McKinley Ellis, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier, succeeding Z. V. Leslie, resigned. 


Spokane—Fred L. Stanton elected second vice-president 
Washington Trust Company. 


WISCONSIN 

Fox Lake—H. Clausen, formerly vice-president, elected 
president State Bank of Fox Lake; H. A. Graham elected 
vice-president. , 

Milwaukee—Oliver C. Fuller elected president First Wis- 
consin National Bank, succeeding L. J. Petit. 
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LEGAL PAR NT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Pending Bills in 66th Congress 


measures introduced and pending in the Sixty- 

sixth Congress affecting banks. Since the pub- 

lication of that article there have been a few, but 
not many, changes in the status of the bills summar- 
ized and a few new bills have been introduced. This 
article will be mainly confined to a notation of changes 
in status and of new bills. 


[: the last JouRNAL we summarized the principal 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


The Edge bill (S. 2472) for the creation of 
Federal corporations to do foreign banking business 
has not at the date of this writing (August 28) been 
brought before the Senate for discussion and passage, 
but such action is momentarily expected. As an- 
nounced in the last JouRNAL the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency favorably reported the bill 
on July 25 with certain amendments. Our Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation has suggested certain 
amendments which would make it clearer that the 
powers of the proposed banks are to be confined to 


foreign banking business and that they will have no 
power to do domestic business or compete with domes- 


tic banks. The Committee on Commerce and Marine 
of our Association has also issued a general circular 
to the membership inviting an expression of views 
upon this bill. 

Likewise the Platt and McLean bills (H. R. 6806; 
S. 2395) which permit national banks, irrespective of 
amount of capital, to invest not exceeding 5 per cent. 
in the stock of state or federal corporations organized 
to do foreign banking, have not progressed since our 
last report. As stated in the August issue of the 
JourNnaL, the McLean bill passed the Senate on July 
14 and was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the House, which Committee on July 
19 reported it to the House with an amendment 
substituting the language of the Platt bill. This, the 
Committee said, was in better form to accomplish the 
purpose and in this opinion the Federal Reserve 
Board concurred. 

The status of the bills introduced by Senator 
Owen, S. 2590 to establish a foreign finance corpora- 
tion and S. 2582 for the creation of a Federal Reserve 
Foreign Bank, have not changed since publication of 
the article in the last JournaL. These bills are still 
in the Banking and Currency Committee of the Sen- 
ate, to which they were referred. Senator Owen has, 
however, introduced a further bill, S. 2767, to estab- 
lish a Federal Reserve Foreign Bank, which on 
August 12 was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. This bill is identical with the 
former bill introduced by him on the same subject, 
S. 2582, and the reason is not apparent why the bill 
should be introduced over again. 


Our Committee on Federal Legislation are giving 
attention to all these bill 


BRANCHES OF NATIONAL BANKS IN CITIES 


The bill introduced by Senator Calder (S. 170) 
permitting member banks in cities of more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants possessing one million or more capital 
and surplus to establish a specified number of branches 
in the same city, which bill was reported July 23 
with an amendment making it applicable only to banks 
in cities of more than 500,000 inhabitants, passed the 
Senate on August 2, 1919, and was sent to the House, 
where, on August 5, it was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. The American Bankers 
Association is on record as being opposed to branch 
banking in any form, and our Committee on Federal 
Legislation is opposing this bill. 


.Loan Limit oF NATIONAL BANKS 


The Platt bill (H. R. 7478) amending Section 
5200 U. S. Revised Statutes by removing from the 
loan limit of ten per cent. to a single borrower demand 
drafts secured by documents covering commodities in 
actual process of shipment, bankers acceptances of 
the kinds described in Section 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and containing other amendments to that 
section and also to Section 5202, which fixes the limit 
of indebtedness of national banks, was passed by the 
House on August 1 and is now in the Senate. In 
reporting this bill, Chairman Platt of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency said: 

“This bill was drawn with the purpose of relieving 
a pressing situation which has arisen chiefly in finan- 
cing cotton, but also to some extent with relation to 
cattle and other staples. It arises partly from certain 
interpretations of the law by the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency with relation to customs pre- 
vailing in Southern banks of giving credit to cotton 
buyers, the credit or notes secured by shipping docu- 
ments, warehouse receipts, etc. Drafts and bills of 
exchange secured by shipping documents have not 
been regarded as coming within the 10 per cent. 
restriction of Section 5200, but it seems necessary to 
make sure that they shall not be so regarded, provided 
that the goods are in process of shipment and not 
being held for speculation. The financing of cotton 
and some other staples at primary markets has been 
done very largely through sight drafts, secured by bills 
of lading or other shipping documents. Obviously if 
a cast-iron limit of 10 per cent. of capital and surplus 
is applied to transactions of this kind the marketing 
of such staples will be very seriously hampered.” 

With reference to amending Section 5202 of the 
U. S. Revised Statutes the report says: 
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“This section has reference to the liabilities of 
banks and provides that they shall not exceed the 
amount of their capital stock, with certain exceptions, 
such as notes in circulation, deposits, bills of exchange, 
dividends, liabilities incurred under the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act, or of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. The new exception here provided is made 
necessary by certain recent interpretations of the law, 
and refers to ‘liabilities created by the indorsement of 
accepted bills of exchange payable abroad actually 
owned by the indorsing bank.’ With regard to the 
necessity for this legislation I quote from a recom- 
mendation of the Federal Advisory Council, in which 
the Federal Reserve Board fully. concurs: 

“Tn purchasing export sterling bills a national bank 
must discount the bill in London immediately on its 
arrival if it is to engage in a profitable transaction. 
If it does not discount the bill it carries a 3°/,, per 
cent. investment to maturity when money in this 
country is worth much more. This no bank will do. 
But to engage in this class of business to the extent 
required by the demands of American exporters and 
to discount the bills purchased upon their arrival in 
London, the contingent liability created by the bank 
by the indorsement of bills will quickly exceed the 
amount of its capital. * * * There is no limit in the 
amount of bills drawn against actualy existing values 
which a bank may purchase and ‘hold, hence it would 
seem logical that there should be no limit upon the 
amount which a bank might negotiate by indorse- 
ment.’ ” 


FEDERAL FARM LoAN Act 


There has been no change in status of any of the 
bills summarized in the last issue of the JoURNAL 
proposing various amendments to the Federal Farm 


Loan Act. New bills have, however, been introduced. 

On August 20 Mr. Platt, Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 8586) to amend Sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20 and 21 
of the Federal Farm Loan Act. These amendments 
relate to the appointment of deputy registrars to act in 
case of absence or disability of a registrar; provide 
that approval of loan of any applicant for membership 
shall constitute acceptance of his application for mem- 
bership; require loan committee to investigate upon 
solvency and character of applicant for loan and suf- 
ficiency of security and report to Federal Land Bank; 
permits mortgagors upon instalment dates to make 
advance payments on account of principal or pay en- 
tire principal of loan; extends purposes for which 
loans may be made and extends loan limit to any one 
borrower from ten to twenty thousand dollars; also 
changes denominations of bonds. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska has also introduced 
a bill to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act (H. R. 
8159, Aug. 2) so as to permit of a loan to any one bor- 
rower for the purchase of land for agricultural pur- 
poses to the extent of $25,000, instead of the maximum 
limit of $10,000 as at present. 


INcOME Tax Law 


On August 21 Mr. Calder introduced a new bill 
(S. 2856) to encourage bank deposits by non-resident 
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foreign corporations and non-resident alien individ- 
uals in place of the former bill introduced by him on 
the same subject (S. 2574). A companion bill has 
been introduced in the House by Mr. McFadden 
(H. R. 8691, Aug. 25). The bill amends certain sec- 
tions of the Revenue Act so as to relieve from taxa- 
tion interest on deposits in banks and trust companies 
of non-resident alien individuals and non-resident for- 
eign corporations not engaged in trade or business 
within the United States and not having any office or 
place of business therein. It also removes the provi- 
sions requiring deduction at source in such cases. Our 
Association is in favor of this legislation and we un- 
derstand it has the support of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Foreign countries with whom the United States 
is in competition for foreign trade do not tax the in- 
terest on deposits of foreigners and good policy dic- 
tates that the trade of foreign merchants should be 
encouraged rather than repelled. If we tax the in- 
terest on their deposits in this country they will do 
their trading with countries where their deposits are 
not subject to tax. 


FALSE CERTIFICATION AND EMBEZZLEMENT 


Mr. Phelan on August 1 introduced a bill (H. R. 
8118) to amend Sections 5208 and 5209 of the Revised 
Statutes relative to false certification and embezzle- 
ment. Section 5208 makes it unlawful for any officer, 
director, employee or agent of any Federal reserve 
bank or member bank to certify a check drawn upon 
a Federal reserve bank or member bank where the 
funds are insufficient. The amendment adds the word 
“clerk” to the list of prohibited employees and also 
specifically adds national banking associations to Fed- 
eral reserve banks and member banks. Some changes 
are also made in the penalty provisions. 

Section 5209 is proposed to be amended by also 
adding the word “clerk” and the words “National 
banking association” to the section which punishes 
officers, directors, agents or employees of Federal re- 
serve banks or member banks who embezzle, abstract 
or wilfully misapply the monies, funds or credits of 
such banks. An important change is also made in the 
penalty. 

Originally Section 5209 provided a penalty for em- 
bezzlement of imprisonment of “not less than five 
years nor more than ten.” Under this penalty an 
officer or employee who embezzled the funds of a na- 
tional bank or made any false entry or did any of the 
other things made criminal by Section 5209, upon 
conviction, received a minimum sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment. Criticism was made that the severity 
of this penalty led to some offenders escaping convic- 
tion who, otherwise, might have been convicted, and 
Congress, by act approved September 26, 1918, 
amended the penalty so that the embezzler, upon con- 
viction, should be “fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or both, in the 
discretion of the court.” As a result of this milder 
penalty, complaint has come from different parts of 
the country that it puts a premium on embezzlement. 
A number of instances have occurred where a bank 
officer has embezzled a considerable sum of money and 
has been given a comparatively mild sentence, of less 
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than a year, in the exercise of the court’s discretion. 
At the spring meeting of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association this situation was dis- 
cussed and a resolution was adopted instructing the 
Committee on Federal Legislation to endeavor to have 
the old penalty restored or at all events to have enacted 
a severer penalty for embezzlement than the law at 


present imposes. . The Phelan bill is in line with this 
policy. The penalty proposed for embezzlement is 
imprisonment “for not less than two years nor more 
than ten years,” and further, the offender “may also 
be fined not more than $5,000 in the discretion of the 
court.” 


FRAUDULENT ISSUE OF SECURITIES 


Mr. Simmons has introduced a bill (S. 2714, Aug. 
2, 1919) to provide for furnishi: g of information with 
respect to shares of stock when offered to the public. 


Harris County, Texas, restraining the Houston 

Bank & Trust Co. of Channel City, Texas, its 

officers, agents, servants and employees from 
advertising or circularizing that it is a member of the 
American Bankers Association was published in full 
in the August issue of the JouRNAL (page 80). This 
injunction was issued July 30 and was served on the 
officers of the Company on August 4. Notwithstand- 
ing this, for several days after issue and service of the 
injunction, the defendant continued the mailing of the 
usual circulars and literature for the sale of oil stock 
containing the statement that it was a member of the 
American Bankers Association. In some of such 
circulars an attempt was made to strike a line through 
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Opinions of the 


PLACE OF PAYMENT OF NOTE 


Where a promissory note does not name any place 
of payment, it is payable at the place of business or 
residence of the maker and must be presented at such 
place at maturity and due notice of dishonor given, to 
preserve the liability of an indorser, if not waived— 
But so far as the maker is concerned, presentment is 
not necessary and he must seek the holder to make 
payment. 


From South Carolina—Very often we are called upon to 
discount a note for one of our customers and the note does 
not name any place of payment. Please advise if we have dis- 
charged our ‘duty when we mail the maker a notice stating 
where his note will be due and the date and amount, or must 
the note be presented at his place of business? Very often 
the maker lives in country and has no place of business. Also 
advise as to an indorser being relieved on a note where no 
place of payment is specified. 


Violation of Injunction Against Houston 
Bank and Trust Company 


It requires every corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce or with power to engage therein which pro- 
poses to offer shares of its stock to the public in any 
manner, through the use of the mails, by advertising, 
circulars, etc., to file statements with the Secretary of 
the Treasury containing facts and particulars with 
regard to the shares and the issuing corporation. Cer- 
tified copies of such statements must also be filed with 
the postmaster of the capital city in each state in 
which shares are offered and in other places as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. The act 
establishes a bureau in the Treasury Department to 
carry out its purposes.and provides penalties for vio- 
lation. The provisions do not apply to sales at public 
auction, or on stock exchanges approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, nor to offers of shares owned by 
bankers, brokers and dealers to their customers in 
accordance with licenses granted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


the words “American Bankers Association’ which 
words, however, were only partially obliterated in 
many instances and many circulars were issued and re- 
ceived by members of our Association without any 
such attempted mark of obliteration, advertising mem- 
bership in the American Bankers Association in total 
disregard of the injunction. 

Proceedings were promptly instituted and are now 
pending to punish the defendants for contempt for this 
violation of the injunction. Depositions are now being 
taken of a number of bankers who have received such 
circulars for use in this connection. Since the middle 
of August, however, the mailing of such circulars ap- 
pears to have ceased. 


General Counsel 


Where no place of payment is specified in a note 
the rule at common law is that the place of payment 
is understood to be where the maker resides or has his 
usual place of business. Oxnard v. Varnum, 111 Pa. 
St. 193; Christopherson v. Common Council, 75 N. W. 
(Mich.) 445. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act provides that 
“presentment for payment is made at the proper place 
* * * where no place of payment is specified and 
no address is given and the instrument is presented 
at the usual place of business or residence of the per- 
son to make payment.” 

The Negotiable Instruments Act further provides 
that “presentment for payment is not necessary in 
order to charge the person primarily liable on the in- 
strument * * * but except as herein otherwise pro- 
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vided presentment for payment is necessary in order 
to charge the drawer and indorsers.” 

Applying the above rules to the case stated by you 
of discount of a note for a customer which does not 
name any place of payment, it would be sufficient, so 
far as the maker is concerned and if there was no in- 
dorser, to mail him a notice stating that his note is 
held by the bank, giving date and amount, and it would 
be incumbent upon the maker to call at the bank and 
make payment. It is the general rule that where no 
place of payment is specified the debtor must seek his 
creditor, if within the state, and make tender of pay- 
ment. See opinion, JourNAL, July, 1919, page 28, 
“Place of payment of mortgage note.” If the note 
specified a place of payment the case, of course, would 
be different, for the ability and willingness of the 
maker to make payment at the specified place would 
be equivalent to a tender of payment on his part. 

But although, so far as the maker is concerned, it 
is not necessary to make presentment of the note at the 
place of business or residence of the maker where it 
specifies no place of payment, if there is an indorser 
on the note such présentment would be necessary on 
the day of maturity in order to preserve his liability. 
In other words, where your customer indorses and 
obtains discount of a note drawn by a maker who lives 
in the country, which does not specify any place of 
payment, it is not sufficient to preserve the liability of 
the indorser simply to mail a notice to the maker to call 
at the bank at maturity and pay the note, but there must 
be due presentment at the place of business or residence 
of the maker on the day of maturity and notice of dis- 
honor to the indorser in the event of non-payment. To 
obviate the necessity for this the bank could, at the 
time of discount, take its customer’s indorsement, waiv- 
ing demand and notice. 


GUARANTY OF INDORSEMENT 


A guaranty of prior indorsements covers the author- 
ity of a person other than the payee to indorse the lat- 
ter's name by his own. 


. From Texas—A check is drawn on this bank by one of 
our customers payable to order of Richard Roe.- This check 
is sent to us by our city correspondent for collection, and has 
several previous bank indorsements made by rubber stamps 
reading “Pay to the order of any bank or banker, all prior 
indorsements guaranteed.” The check in question is indorsed 
as follows: “Richard Roe by A. C. R.” It is our understand- 
ing that the guarantees of the several banks indorsing this 
check have reference to and only guarantee the indorsement 
of Richard Roe by A. C. R., and they do not guarantee that 
A. C. R. has any authority to indorse the check for Richard 
Roe; and if we should pay this check and later it is found 
that A. C. R. misappropriated the funds for his own use with- 
out authority to indorse from Richard Roe, then Richard Roe 
could hold us as the drawee bank for paying the money to 
A. C. R. indirectly through other banks, without authority, and 
we could not hold the bank sending it to us for collection, 

cause since we have paid the check all indorsers would be 
released from liability. On the other hand, if the check had 
been indorsed Richard Roe by A. C. R., agent or attorney, or 
by some other title showing that he was representing Richard 
Roe, then it is our understanding that we would be protected 
by the guarantee of previous indorsements by our correspond- 
ent, and would be amply protected and safe in paying the 
check. Please be kind enough to let us know if we have the 
correct understanding of the foregoing. 


The words “prior indorsements guaranteed” cover 
not only the fact that the name of the payee, Richard 
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Roe, is indorsed by “A. C. R.,” but that the latter had 
authority to so indorse the payee’s name. See, for 
example, McKinnon v. Boardman, 170 Fed. 920, 
where a check payable to order of “M. J. O” was in- 
dorsed “M. J. O., per C. W. M.,” followed by the in- 
dorsement of a bank “indorsements guaranteed” on 
which guarantee the check was paid. The indorse- 
ment of the payee’s name was without authority and 
the bank was held liable on its guarantee. 

I see no ground for a distinction between the guar- 
antee of an indorsement “Richard Roe by A. C. R,, 
agent” and “Richard Roe by A. C. R.” In both cases 
the guarantee covers the genuineness of the indotse- 
ment and the authority of A. C. R. to indorse, and if 
the guarantee is broken the guaranteeing bank is liable. 


GARNISHMENT OF BANK ACCOUNT 


Where a bank which carries an account for F. L. T. 
upon which one W. T. is authorized to draw, signing 
checks “F. L. T. by W. T..,” is served with a notice of 
garnishment in an action against W. T., the bank is 
not liable as garnishee, where the account does nos 
belong to W. T. and the bank should make answer 
setting up the title of F. L. T. 

From Idaho—We have a notice of garnishment in which 
the following question is asked: “At the time of the service 
of this garnishment, did you have any money in your posses- 
sion, or any bank account of which the said defendant is 
authorized to write checks, either in his name or in the name 
of any other person, persons, firm or corporation, by himself?” 
The plaintiff, a mercantile co-partnership, in this action is 
trying to recover debt alleged to be owing from one Col. 
W. T., defendant. It is true that Col. T. is authorized to 
draw checks on a certain account in the name of F. L. T., 
which he signs “F. L. T. by Col. W. T.” We would like to 
have a legal opinion on what is required by law in the way of 
an answer from the bank. Is the account subject to attach- 
ment? 

The question whether a person is liable in garnish- 
ment proceedings for property in his possession hinges 
upon the determination of the question of the actual 
ownership of such property, and where it is ascertained 
that the principal defendant is the actual owner thereof, 
the garnishee may be charged, even where the property 
seemingly belongs to and is claimed by a third person, 
or by the garnishee himself. (Smith v. Taylor, 9 Ala. 
633; Cox v. Reeves, 78 Ga. 543; Chase v. Bradley, 26 
Me. 531; Baltimore First Nat. Bank v. Jaggers, 3 Md. 
38 ; Johnson v. Carlin, 123 Minn. 444; Balliet v. Brown, 
103 Pa. St. 546; Montidonico v. Page, 10 Heisk 
[Tenn.] 443; Miller v. State [Tex. Civ: App. 1905], 
84 S. W. 844). 

However, where the property held by, or the debt 
due by, the garnishee does not belong to the principal 
defendant, the former cannot be held in garnishment 
proceedings at the instigation of a creditor of the 
principal defendant. As, for instance, where the debt 
due defendant is owned by him as trustee or agent for 
a third person. (Providence Brew. Co. v. Maxwell, 
222 Mass. 123, 109 N. E. 916; Chick v. Vertrees, 32 
Mo. 431; Pundt v. Clary, 13 Neb. 406; Lehigh Coal, 
etc., Co. v. West Superior, etc., Co., 91 Wis. 221.) 

The Idaho statute provides that all persons having 
in their possession, or under their control, any credits 
or other personal property belonging to the defendant 
at the time of service upon them of a copy of the writ 
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and notice, unless such property be delivered up or 
transferred, or such debts be paid to the sheriff, shall 
be liable to the plaintiff for the amount of such credits, 
etc. (Ida. Rev. Codes, Chap. 4, §4309.) 

The statute likewise requires that upon a copy of 
the interrogatories being served upon him, the gar- 
nishee shall make full and true answer to same under 
oath and filed in the cause within five days thereafter. 
And if he fails so to answer, plaintiff may take judg- 
ment by default, or the court may, upon motion, com- 
pel him to answer by attachment. (Ibid., §4310b.) 

In the case submitted it would only be necessary 
for the bank to file an answer setting up as a defense 
that the fund sought to be reached belongs to a third 
person, and it is then for the plaintiff to contest that 
fact by a proper issue. 

For, since to entitle the garnishing creditor to a 
judgment against the garnishee, it must appear that 
there is a debt due from the garnishee to defendant, 
or property in the possession of the garnishee belong- 
ing to defendant, where the answer discloses that the 
debt or property was assigned before the service of 
the garnishment process, or is claimed by a third per- 
son, then no judgment can be rendered against the 
garnishee without bringing in such assignee or claim- 
ant to contest his right thereto. 

(Donald v. Nelson, 95 Ala. 111; Phoenix Ins. Co. 
v. Angel [Ky.], 38 S. W. 1067; McKittrick v. Clemens, 
52 Mo. 160; Eckels v. Smyser, 180 Pa. St. 66; Chesa- 
peake, etc., R. Co. v. Paine, 29 Gratt. [Va.] 502; Ida. 
Rev. Codes, Chap. 4, §4310h.) 


GARNISHMENT OF BANK ACCOUNT 


Where a bank holds the deposit account of a firm 
consisting of trust funds and is summoned as gar- 
nishee in an action against a customer who carries a 
personal account and who is a member of such firm, no 
return should be made of the trust fund, but the bank 
should continue to honor checks against such firm ac- 
count, because (1) a partnership account cannot be 
garnished to pay an individual debt of a member of 
the firm and (2) a trust fund cannot be garnished for 
the individual debt of the trustee. 


From Washington—Parties engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness placed with us what is known as an “X-Y Trustee Fund.” 
When this account was opened we were told that nothing 
would appear therein but funds received by the firm for use 
in paying insurance premiums, rentals, etc., in the general 
course of business and earnest payments that might be made 
in connection with real estate deals. The personal account of 
one of the partners was garnished. One of the local attorneys 
advised us to make a return of the trust funds, as well as the 
individual account, and further advised us not to pay any 
checks against the trust fund until the court had adjudicated 
the matter. Other attorneys advised us that this garnishment 
proceeding would not attach the trust account and that we were 
not justified in refusing to pay checks drawn against it. In 
order to be on the safe side we refused payment of the checks 
and thus gained the displeasure of our customers and a pos- 
sible claim for damages. Will you kindly advise us what our 
action in the matter should have been? 


I think a bank summoned as garnishee in an action 
against one of its customers would not be required to 
make return of a deposit to the credit of a firm of which 
such customer was a member; especially so where 
such firm deposit was a trust fund. 

Irrespective of*the trust character of the deposit, 
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the general rule supported by the weight of authority 
is that partnership credits can in no case be taken by 
garnishment to pay the individual debt of a member of 
the firm; at least while the partnership is a continuing 
one and there has been no adjustment between the 
partners. See, for example, Scott v. Scheidt, 160 N. W. 
(N. Dak.) 502. 

Where the debt is due joint owners, not partners, 
there is a conflict of authority and in your state of 
Washington it has been held that a joint claim is sub- 
ject to garnishment to the extent of the interest of 
the joint claimant, to satisfy his individual debt. Moore 
v. Gilmore, 16 Wash. 123, 47 Pac. 239. In this case 
the court said: 

“A distinction is drawn in the authorities between 
debts due joint claimants and those due to a partner- 
ship, and in some states where it is held that joint 
claims may be reached upon a debt against one joint 
claimant, it is held that the interest of a single part- 
ner in a partnership claim cannot be so reached. The 
reasons for this usually given are that a partner has 
no separable interest in any specific partnership prop- 
erty, and that such property is first liable for partner- 
ship debts and to such claims as may be due the other 
partners owing by the partner proceeded against, and 
that the effect of this is to so involve the proceedings as 
to render the remedy impracticable of enforcement. If 
there were no such debts, however, it would seem that 
this reason ought not to prevail, but with that question 
we have not to deal in this case.” 

It will be seen from the above that the Supreme 
Court at Washington, as constituted in the year 1896 
when the decision was rendered, seemed to consider 
that there might be cases where a partnership account 
could be garnished for the individual debt of a part- 
ner; but its expression was merely dictum and there 
has been no decision in the state upon the precise point, 
while the weight of authority in other states is that a 


. debt due a partnership cannot be garnished to pay the 
‘individual debt of one of its members. 


But aside from the above prevailing rule, it is fur- 
ther held by the weight of authority that money depos- 
ited in a bank in a trust capacity is not subject to gar- 
nishment for an individual debt of the trustee. 

Thus, in Home Land, etc., Co. v. Routh, 123 Ark. 
360, it was held that the creditor cannot have the debt 
satisfied out of property held in trust by the debtor 
for another, no matter how completely the debtor may 
have exercised apparent ownership over it, unless it 
was upon the faith of such ownership that the credit 
was given. 

In Morrill v. Raymond, 28 Kan. 415, certain funds 
were paid over by Speer & Co. to their agent, Orth, to 
be used in purchasing corn, and the.latter deposited the 
money in bank in his own name to be checked out as 
he made the purchases of corn for his principal. There 
was an attempt to reach the funds by garnishment is- 
sued at the instance of Orth’s creditors, and it was 
held that the money was not subject to garnishment for 
the debt of Orth, notwithstanding the fact that the 
funds stood as a general deposit in his name. The 
court, in disposing of the case, said: “The money on 
deposit was Speer & Co.’s, not Orth’s. * * * A 
creditor of Orth, therefore, was not entitled, either by 
attachment or garnishment, to have the deposit in the 
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bank held by Orth as a fund for the use and as the 
property of Speer & Co. applied to the payment of 
Orth’s debt. Orth had no right to apply this fund in 
whole or in part, to pay or reduce the judgment of Ray- 
mond against him, and the judgment creditor stood in 
no better position than the depositor. * * * If the 
claim of Raymond had accrued originally upon the 
faith and credit that the money on deposit was Orth’s 
individual property, another and a different question 
would be presented for adjudication; but this we find 
to be distinctly and fully negatived by the fact that 
Raymond’s judgment was obtained long prior to the 
deposit.” 

This question was decided in the same way by the 
Supreme Court of Washington in the case of Marx v. 
Parker, 9 Wash. 473, where the court said: 

“Tt is a general rule in garnishment that the plain- 
tiff can obtain no greater beneficial relief against the 
garnishee than the judgment debtor would be entitled 
to, and that if the debtor’s recovery would be limited 
to a mere legal title, without beneficial interest or right 
of enjoyment in himself, the proceeding must fail. A 
judgment creditor cannot have the debt satisfied out 
of property held in trust for another, no matter how 
completely his debtor may have exercised apparent 
ownership over it, unless it was upon the faith of such 
ownership that the credit was given. * * * There- 
fore, if the deposit in the bank was, in equity, the 
property of the city, although it stood in Parker’s 
name, respondents had no right to a judgment against 
the garnishee.” 

Assuming, therefore, the deposit in your bank by 
the firm known as “X & Y Trustee account” was a 
trust fund, it was not subject to garnishment to pay 
an individual debt of a member of the firm, and even 
had it not been a trust fund, by the great weight of 
authority, partnership funds cannot be garnished to pay 
one partner’s individual debt. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the case stated 
the bank summoned as garnishee should not have made 
return of the trustee account but should have honored 
the checks of the firm against such account. 


GARNISHMENT OF BANK AS LESSOR OF 
SAFE-DEPOSIT BOX 


Where a bank leases to a customer a safe-deposit 
box and is summoned as garnishee by a creditor of the 
lessee, the bank, according to Washington law, must 
retain exclusive control of the box until discharged by 
the court. 

From Washington—Will you kindly advise us whether 
garnishment proceedings attach property belonging to the de- 
fendant which is in a safe-deposit box in our vaults, to which 
box only the defendant has access without our forcibly open- 
ing the box. In other words, he holds one of the keys neces- 
sary in effecting the entrance while we hold the master key. 
_ It has been held by the Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, in a case similar to that stated by you, that the 
contents of the box are subject to garnishment by a 
creditor of the lessee and that after service of writ it 
is the duty of the garnishee bank to retain exclusive 
control of the box until discharged by the court. Trow- 
bridge v. Spinning, 62 Pac. (Wash.) 125. 

_ In that case a bank leased a compartment and box 
In its safety-deposit vaults to a lessee. There was a 
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private and a master’s key, the private key being in 
possession of the lessee and the master’s key in the 
possession of the bank, and to open the box it was neces- 
sary, first, for the master’s key to be used and second 
for the private key to be used. The contents of the 
box were unknown to the bank. The vault door was 
locked by a time combination which was under the 
exclusive charge of the bank. A creditor of the lessee 
having garnished the bank, the Superior Court found 
that the latter was not indebted to the defendant nor 
had in its possession or control any property or effects 
of the defendant and it discharged the garnishee bank. 
The Supreme Court of Washington reversed the judg- 
ment and held that a garnishee in that state must 
answer not only as to his indebtedness to the defendant, 
but also as to the property of defendant in his posses- 
sion or under his control. In that case the garnishee 
bank had control of the contents of the box, for de- 
fendant could not remove its contents without the con- 
sent of the garnishee, and while it was impossible for 
the garnishee to answer specifically as to the contents, 
the court could inquire as to such contents by examin- 
ing defendant as a witness, and by requiring an inspec- 
tion. After service of the writ, therefore, it was the 
duty of the garnishee bank to retain exclusive control 
of the box until discharged by the court. 


ERRONEOUS DELIVERY OF LIBERTY BONDS 


Where a bank erroneously delivered Liberty (cou- 
pon) Bonds to the manager of a corporation who per- 
sonally acknowledged receipt, an action will lie against 
the manager to recover the value of the bonds or an 
action of replevin will lie to recover their possession 
against the manager, if still in his possession, or against 
any person to whose hands the bonds may come, except 
an innocent purchaser for value—No action will lie 
against the corporation unless the manager received the 
bonds or their proceeds as agent of such corporation 
or on its behalf. 

From Oregon—Will you kindly advise us of our legal 
status in the following case wherein we delivered $3,500 in 
fourth issue Liberty Bonds to the manager of one of our 
local corporations, finding later that we had in error delivered 
him bonds, for which he had personally signed acknowledging 
receipt, that did not belong to him. We have since discover- 
ing the wrongful delivery on our part called upon the local 
manager to return the bonds. He advises us, upon investiga- 
tion, that he only has $2,600 of the bonds now in his posses- 
sion; and while he does not deny that he has received the full 
amount, has called upon us to verify our records showing 
shipment of the serial numbers which our records show he 
received. This we have done through the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. Can we hold the corporation, which 
is worth the amount involved; and if not, is the manager per- 
sonally liable for the amount involved? Also can we replevin 
the bonds wherever found, taking advantage of the necessity 
of converting them through the Treasury Department when 
the coupons on the temporary issues are exhausted, if this 
method becomes necessary for us to protect our loss? 


In the case submitted, in the absence of proof that 
the manager of the local corporation in question re- 
ceived the bonds as the agent of, or on behalf of the 
corporation, or that the proceeds thereof inured to the 
benefit of such corporation, I do not see that the bank 
would have any cause of action against the corporation. 

However, under the state of facts submitted, the 
bank could undoubtedly bring an action of replevin 
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against the local manager for the recovery of the 
bonds wrongfully detained by him. (Krebs Hop Co. v. 
Taylor [Ore. 1908], 97 Pac. 44, holding that replevin 
will lie, though the taking was not unlawful, where 
there is a wrongful detention of property, the right to 
the immediate possession of which is in the plaintiff.) 
Or it might bring an action for money had and received 
for the value of the bonds, since such an action will 
lie against one who has received negotiable paper as the 
equivalent of money, to which, ex aequo et bono, an- 
other is entitled. (Hughes v. Stringfellow, 15 Ala. 
324; Ehrman v. Rosenthal, 117 Cal. 491; Fairbanks v. 
Blackington, 9 Pick. [Mass.] 93; Burnham v. Ayer, 
36 N. H. 182; Jaycox v. Cameron, 49 N. Y. 645; Smith 
‘ “cae 4 Brewst. [Pa.] 89; Doon v. Ravey, 49 Vt. 
93.) . 

And such actions would undoubtedly lie against 
all assignees or privies of the manager who received 
the bonds with actual or constructive notice of the de- 
fective title of such manager; but since the bonds in 
question are negotiable instruments, proof of a bona- 
fide purchase of the bonds from the manager would 
constitute a good defense by the holders thereof in an 
action of replevin by the bank for their recovery. 
(Bragdon v. Penney, 35 Minn. 204; Lee v. Portwood, 
41 Miss. 109; Norfolk Southern R. Co. v. Barnes, 104 
N. C. 25.) 


AUTHORITY TO INDORSE 


The fact that A and B are joint depositors, each 
having the privilege of withdrawing the entire balance, 
does not authorize B to indorse A’s name to a check 
payable to the latter and deposit it to the credit of the 
joint account where it would be subject to withdrawal 
by B—Bank not justified in receiving for credit check 
so indorsed in the absence of evidence of B’s authority 
to indorse A’s name. 

From Oregon—Jones and Smith are joint depositors and 
either has the privilege of withdrawing the entire balance to 
the credit of the two. Smith offers for credit to the account 
a check payable to Jones, the check, however, not bearing the 
indorsement of the payee (Jones). Would the depository 
bank be justified in receiving for credit such a check if in- 
‘dorsed “Jones by Smith”? In the event the bank does accept 
the deposit proceeds may be withdrawn by Smith. 

I think in the case stated that the depository bank 
would not be justified in receiving for credit to the 
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account of Jones and Smith a check offered by Smith 
payable to Jones and indorsed “Jones by Smith” with- 
out evidence of the authority of Smith to indorse Jones’ 
name to the check. So far as appears, the check pay- 
able to Jones belongs to him solely and he may have no 
intention to deposit it to the credit of the joint account, 
where it would be subject to withdrawal by Smith. 
The bank before receiving such deposit should ascer- 
tain the authority of Smith to indorse Jones’ name as 
payee and deposit the check to the joint account. 


WAIVER OF PROTEST 


Where a depositor requests the bank to omit protest 
of paper bearing his indorsement in case of non-pay- 
ment and files with the bank a written waiver of ‘de- 
mand and notice of protest on all such paper, he ts 
bound as indorser without the necessity of such steps. 

From Massachusetts—One of our depositors discounts with 
us a large number of his customers’ notes. He has requested 
that in case of non-payment the notes be not protested, and 
has left with us a form in which he waives demand and 
notice of protest on any paper bearing his indorsement. In 
case of the non-payment of any of the notes would such a 
form hold him as indorser? 

The liability of an indorser of a note is conditioned 
upon due demand of payment being made at maturity 
and due notice of dishonor given him in event of non- 
payment. But as due presentment and notice are for 
the benefit of the indorser, he, of course, may waive 
these steps, in which event he will be absolutely liable 
upon non-payment at maturity. 

It is not necessary that a waiver of demand, protest 
and notice be upon the instrument itself; it may be 
upon a separate paper and will be equally binding 
upon the indorser. (Duvall v. Farmers Bank, 7 Gill. 
& J. [Md.] 44; Hayward v. Empire State Sugar Co., 
93 N. Y. Supp. 449;. Davis v. Miller, 55 N. W. 
[Iowa] 89.) 

In the case stated, where your depositor has re- 
quested the bank to omit protest of any paper held by 
it bearing his indorsement in case of non-payment at 
maturity and has filed with the bank a written waiver 
of demand and notice of protest on all such paper, this 
is unquestionably binding on him and the bank can hold 
him liable, in the event of non-payment, without the 
necessity for such steps. 


Resolutions for General Convention 
(Continued from Page 164) 


PRESENTED BY Ropert D. KENT, PRESIDENT OF THE MERCHANTS 
BANK oF Passalic, N. J. 


Whereas, The organization of the check collection system 
of the Federal reserve banks has disturbed the advantageous 
collection arrangements of many banks, thus rendering it 
more troublesome and expensive to collect promissory notes 
and drafts; and 

Whereas, There exists no comprehensive and satisfactory 
system of collecting from the outlying towns and cities of the 
country these instruments, which amount to vast sums in the 
form of millions of items; and 

Whereas, There exists a system or a number of systems 
of performing the opposite operation of distributing sums of 
money to the various towns and cities of the country through 
what are known as money orders or travelers’ checks, which 


are also issued in great numbers and aggregate vast amounts, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That there be appointed by this Association a 
Committee of Five to give ‘careful consideration to the mat- 
ter in order to ascertain if it would not be practicable and 
desirable to form an organization under the auspices of the 
Association to conduct in combination the two classes or 
features of business alludes) to, and in such a way as to pro- 
vide from its profits an income to the Association. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That this Committee of Five report to the 
Executive Council of the Association, and if the report is 
favorable to the proposal that the Executive Council be 
authorized to proceed, if it deems it advisable, to the organ- 
ization of a corporation to carry out the purposes of the 
resolution, and that in any event, it report on the matter at 
the next annual convention. 
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LIBRARY LIMELIGHT 


recommended for bank libraries and individual 
reading. If such books cannot be obtained 
through local dealers they will be furnished by 
the Library of the American Bankers Association at 
the prices indicated, which include wrapping and trans- 
portation. Checks should accompany orders. 
A B C or THE FepgrRAL REsERvE SysTEM. By 
By W. A. Prendergast. 


T= books contained in the following list are 


E. W. Kemmerer. Price, $1.65. 

CREDIT AND Its Uses. 
Price, $2.15. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
$1.65. 

FoREIGN EXCHANGE 
Escher. Price, $1.40. 

FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
D. R. Dewey. Price, $2.70. 

Funps AND THEIR USEs. 
Price, $2 

MoNnEY AND BANKING. 
Price, $2.65. 

RurAL CREDITS. 
$2.65. 

PRINCIPLES OF Bonp INVESTMENT. By Lawrence 
Chamberlain. Price, $5.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
Price, $2.65. 

BusINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Price, $2.20. 

MoperN Trust ComMpANy; Its FUNCTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATION. By F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett. 
Price, $2.70. 

THEORY AND History oF BanxkING. By C. F. 
Dunbar. Enlarged by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, 
$1.65. 

ORGANIZED BANKING. 
$3.20. 

PuysicaL Cuttre. In the form of an illustrated 
poster the Library of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion provides a series of “Everyday Exercises for 
Everybody,” designed not to make athletes, but simply 
to develop the fundamental functions of respiration, 
digestion and elimination. Price, 50 cents. 

FepERAL Farm System. By 
Myrick. Price, $1.15. 

New York Stock EXCHANGE. 
Price, $1.10. 

Bank Law AND TAXATION Dicest. By Milton W. 
Harrison. Price, $2.50. . 

_ The foregoing list will be gradually extended as 
circumstances may seem to warrant. 


.By C. C. Adams. Price, 
ExpLaAINeD. By Franklin 
By 

By F. A. Cleveland. 
By J. T. Holdsworth. 
By Myron T. Herrick. Price, 


By Henry S. Seager. 
By C. W. Taber. 


By E. E. Agger. 


Price, 


Herbert 
By H. S. Martin. 


Pamphlets and Papers 


Upon application to the Library any of the follow- 
ing pamphlets and papers will be sent without charge 
to members of the American Bankers Association: 


PAMPHLETS 
“Our Public Debt.” By Harvey H. Fisk. 


“Trade Acceptance Experiences.” 
Green. 

“Domestic Acceptances Financing Warehoused 
Staples.” By R. S. Hecht. 

“The Menace of Paternalism.” By Otto H. Kahn. 

“Foreign Investments in Their Relation to the Fu- 
ture of This Country.” By Fred. I. Kent. 

“Causes Underlying Social Unrest.” 
E. Roberts. 

“Acceptances as the Basis of the American Dis- 
count Market.” By John E. Rovensky. 

“Acceptances in Our Domestic and International 
Commerce.” By Paul M. Warburg. 

“The Economic Functions of a Country Bank.” 
By Ss. Eugene Whiteside. 

“Victory and Other Liberty Loan Acts, with Ex- 
cerpts from Other Acts of Congress Concerning the 
Public Debt.” By Bankers Trust Company. 

“Canada, Economic Position and Plans for Devel- 
opment.” By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“How Business with Foreign Countries is Fi- 
nanced.” By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Safe Keeping of Securities.” By Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

“Shipping’s Share in Foreign Trade.” 
anty Trust Company. 

“Trading with Mexico Today.” 
Trust Company. 

“Trading with the Far East.” 
Bank. 

“Trading with Latin America.” 
tional Bank. 

“Trade Thought of the Two Americas in 1919, 
Significant Viewpoints Expressed in Addresses Made 
at the Second Pan-American Commercial Conference.” 
By Irving National Bank. 

“The World’s War Debt.” 
Metals National Bank. 

“Administration of Estates and Trusts.” 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company. 

“Review of the Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the United States from 1790 to 1918.” By 
Imbrie & Co. 

“Oil, the World’s Greatest Asset, from Its Incep- 
tion to Date.” Illustrated. By R. C. Megargel & Co. 
~ “Cuba, Review of Commercial, Industrial and 
Economic Conditions in 1919.” By National City 
Bank. 

“Review of the Convention of the American Accep- 
tance Council at Detroit, June 9, 1919.” 

“Addresses delivered at the Sixth National For- 
eign Trade Council Convention, Chicago, IIl., April 
24-26, 1919.” 

“Incorporating Institutions to Engage in Inter- 
national or Foreign Banking. Hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, United States 
Senate on S. 2472.” 

“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufac- 
turers. A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants.” 

“Short Method Analysis of Depositors’ Accounts.” 

“Acceptances.” 


By James A. 


By George 


By Guar- 
By Guaranty 
By Irving National 


By Irving Na- 


By Mechanics and 
By 
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“Credit Unions.” 

“Credit Statements.” 

“Cartels.” 

“Federal Farm Loans.” 

“Federal Revenue and Income Tax Act.” 
“Federal Reserve Act.” 

to Handle Interest.” 


PAPERS 


“Custody of Securities.” 

“Discount Houses and Bill Brokers.” 

“Interior Proving Methods.” 

“New Business Methods.” 

“Personal Solicitation of Accounts.” 

“Profit Sharing and Pension Funds.” 

“Savings Plans and Clubs in Industrial Corpora- 
tions. 


Money and Prices 


J. Laurence Laughlin makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to financial literature in a new book entitled 
“Money and Prices.” New York: Scribner. 1919. 
Pp. 314. The subject is introduced by a statement of 
the theory of money and prices. The forces regulating 
prices are interpreted for the general reader by the 
means of practical chapters from the history of prices 
since 1850, extending to the end of the European War. 
The plan includes the treatment of the relation of the 
production of gold to the price level, the great lack of 
uniformity in the prices of different groups of articles 
—especiaily in agricultural products as contrasted 
with other groups—and the mooted question of infla- 
tion as a cause of high war prices. The book is in fact 
an exposition of the workings of the fundamental 
principlés of money in the form of studies upon actual 
happenings and emergencies in the experiences of 
recent decades down to the present day. The follow- 
ing corollary topics are presented: A Monetary System 
for Santo Domingo; the Refunding Bill of 1881 ; Gov- 
ernment vs. Bank Issues; the Monetary Commission 
of 1897. The following charts are of special interest: 
Movement of Prices in Germany, France and Great 
Britain, 1850-1885; Movement of Group Prices at 
Hamburg, 1850-1885; Gold Prices and Gold Produc- 
tion, 1850-1915 ; Changes of Prices in Certain Groups, 
1890-1907 ; Wages and Prices, 1890-1907; Movement 
of Prices, 1914-1918. 


Post-War Conditions 


“Some Aspects of Financial and Commercial After- 
War Conditions—Reflections of a Student of Finance 
on the Prospective Position.” This is the title of a new 
book by Leopold Springer. London: P. S. King & 
Son. 1918. Pp. 118. The theory of the inevitability of 
a world-wide financial and commercial crisis, to occur 
sooner or later after the war, has found such wide 
acceptance that it has acquired almost the status of 
an “Unwritten Economic Law.” 
erally adduced in support of this theory the author 
summarizes as follows: 

(a) The volume of after-war trade will be insufficient 


owing to the reduced purchasing power-of the population of 
the devastated regions. 


The reasons gen- 
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(b) The financing of trade after the war will be a matter 
of difficulty on account of the formidable destruction of cap- 
ital caused by the war. 

(c) The additional taxation required to provide the money 
for the debt charge will be a serious obstacle in every branch 
of industry. 

(d) Neutral competitors will by reason of their huge war 
profits and their more advantageous position as regards after- 
war taxation be able heavily to undersell producers and 
merchants domiciled in the present belligerent countries. 

These points are examined in detail with the con- 
clusion as follows: “Taking the world as a whole, 
its producing capacity is not likely to be reduced to an 
extent that would render a disquieting reduction in 
the volume of trade a probable event, nor does—not- 
withstanding the serious accumulation of debt—an 
examination of the prospective position, so far as it can 
at present be discerned, lead to the conclusion that 
there will be a world-wide financial and commercial 
crisis. This view is, however, subject to the reserva- 
tions that economy, wherever compatible with efficiency, 
be rigorously practiced during and for some time 
after the war, that the world be spared the blessings of 
a “boom” during the period of reconstruction, and 
that there prevail everywhere in due course the clear- 
est possible appreciation of the principles governing 
normal currency arrangements.” In reference to the 
redistribution of gold the author states: “In endeavor- 
ing to estimate the effect of the redistribution of gold 
we shall do well to bear in mind that in countries with 
a heavily depreciated after-war rate of exchange the 
first impulse will be to export as much as possible 
whilst importing as little as possible. Such a course, 
however, cannot fail to react on the volume of exports, 
and sooner or later it will once more be recognized 
that in normal times importing and lending on care- 
fully chosen lines are the best means of maintaining 
and extending a profitable export trade and in the long 
run are most effective in bringing about an ameliora- 
tion in the rate of exchange.” 


A Book on. Exports 


“The Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary.” This 
is the title of a work by Frank M. Dudeney with a 
foreword by William Eglington. London: Pitman. 
Pp. 232. To help to an intelligent understanding of 
exporting, this handbook should prove of inestimable 
value. It is instructive and informative, and there is 
not a single branch of the export trade which the 
author has not treated with thoroughness and accuracy. 
For the manufacturer and the merchant it will prove 
a standard work. Untheoretically the author instructs 
as to what has to be done to carry on export trade 
successfully and how to do it, what pitfalls to avoid 
and what methods to adopt. Although primarily writ- 
ten for British exporters it fills a need for the Ameri- 
can member of this branch of trade. A glance at the 
contents shows a list of Shipping Documents incorpo- 
rated in the text; chapters on General Principles of 
Export Trade, the Merchant Shipper, the Commission 
Buying System, the “Native” Importer, the American 
Commission House, Export Advertising, Financial 
Machinery and Facilities, the Essential Metric System, 
Monetary Equivalents of All Countries, International 
Weights and Measures, Sampling, Packing and Mark- 
ing, Marine Insurance. 
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Readjustment and Construction 


“Readjustment and Reconstruction Information. 
I. Readjustment and Reconstruction Activities in 
Foreign Countries.” This is the title of a recent work 
prepared by the Reconstruction Research Division of 
the United States Council of National Defense, Her- 
bert N. Shenton, Chief. Washington, D. C. May 1, 
1919. Pp. 188. The material selected consists mainly 
of accounts of governmental activities in the organiza- 
tion and administration of readjustment and recon- 
struction work and of similar activities of important 
national, industrial, commercial and welfare organiza- 
tions. In making this selection the following publica- 
tions were consulted: 

Commerce Reports, Daily, August 1, 1918, to April 
16, 1919. Published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States Department. of 
Commerce. 

Other United States official publications. 

Board of Trade Journal, Weekly, October 10, 
1918, to February 13, 1919. Published by the British 
Board of Trade. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries. Weekly. November 21, 1918, and January 2 
and 16, 1919. 

British Labor Gazette, Monthly, November, 1918, 
to January, 1919. . 

Italy Today, Fortnightly, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 8. 

Reviews of the foreign press, published by foreign 
governments. 

American newspapers and other periodicals, of 
which an extensive clipping file on the general subject 
of readjustment and reconstruction is maintained in 
the office of the Council. The information given is 
necessarily incomplete and fragmentary, but it is be- 
lieved that all the important readjustment and recon- 
struction activities in foreign countries, at least those 
which have occurred since the date of the signing of 
the armistice, were mentioned in the sources used in 
the preparation of this report. 


Foreign Language Publications 


(Inquiry from Ilinois.) According to recent in- 
vestigations there are 2,000 foreign-language news- 
papers and magazines with over 8,000,000 circulation 
in the United States. Fifty languages and dialects are 
spoken by more than thirty-two different races. 


Building and Loan Statistics 


(Inquiry from Georgia.) Mr. H. F. Cellarius, 
secretary of the League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations, has made public his annual statistics for 
the past calendar year of the building and loan associa- 
tions in the United States. These associations, as is 
well known, stand third in the list of the organs of 
popular thrift in this country, being outranked only by 
the life insurance companies and the savings banks. 
At the end of 1918 there were in the United States 
7,484 building and loan associations, with a member- 
ship of 4,011,401 and assets aggregating $1,898,- 
344,346. This is an increase for the year of 215 asso- 
ciations, 172,789 members and $129,202,171 in assets. 
The average amount due each member at the end of 
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1918 was $473.23, as against $460.37, the amount 
shown for the preceding year. The aggregate receipts 
for 1918 from all sources were $1,325,313,352, which 
was an increase of $104,712,694 over the receipts of 
the previous year, but was $53,974,941 less than the 
increase shown by the preceding year’s report. The 
receipts from weekly dues for the year increased 
$61,758,882, paid-up stock decreased $735,634, and 
deposits increased $20,506,927. Mortgage loans made 
decreased $11,802,655. There was an increase in stock 
withdrawals of $37,122,734 and in deposits of $28,131,- 
857. The total expense, of management was $10,- 
319,842, or a little less than eight-tenths of 1 per cent. 
of the total receipts. 


South American Bank Deposits 


(Inquiry from Texas.) According to late investi- 
gations, for the period 1914 and 1918, in the five lead- 
ing commercial countries of South America—Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Peru—bank deposits 
increased in even greater ratio than in the United 
States. In terms of United States currency, the com- 
parison is as follows: 

1918 
$1,207,744,870 

12,885,551 

371,679,516 

177,620,519 

39,820,437 35,717,472 


$1,809,750,893 $986,326,252 
United States...... $32,588,200,000 $18,624,633,050 


1914 
$609,924,900 
7,563,735 
236,000,304 
97,119,841 


Argentina 
Bolivia 


German Savings Bank Deposits 


(Inquiry from Montana.) According to the peri- 
odical Die Sparkasse, quoted in one of the Dutch 
papers, deposits in the German savings banks at the 
end of 1918 were over 33,000,000,000 marks as com- 
pared with 20,000,000,000 at the outbreak of the war. 
In the savings banks of Prussia alone the deposits at 
the end of 1918 amounted to over 22,000,000,000. 
While the sum of deposits in the years 1910 to 1914 
increased on an average of only 1,000,000,000 marks 
per year, and the deposits during the period 1914-15 
were even exceeded by the withdrawals to the extent 
of 100,000,000 marks, the deposits after 1915 thus in- 
creased no less than 13,000,000,000 marks. These fig- 
ures do not include the deposits, estimated at about 
1,000,000,000 marks, in the checking accounts, which 
were greatly extended by the savings banks, nor do 
they include subscriptions to the war loans. 


Paper Currency 


(Inquiry from Illinois.) According to O. P. 
Austin, statistician and economist, $36,000,000,000 of 
paper currency was put afloat during the period of 
the war, more than all the gold and all the silver turned 
out by all the mines of all the world in the 427 years 
since the discovery of America. The paper money in 
existence in the fifteen principal countries of the world 
at the beginning of the war was less than $8,000,- 
000,000, and at the end of the war it was over $44,000,- 
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000,000, an increase of $36,000,000,000 in fifty-one 
months. And this does not include any of the $80,000,- 
000,000 of paper currency issued by the Bolsheviki in 
the eighteen months of their control in Russia. 


World’s Iron and Steel Output 


(Inquiry from Oregon.) The Economist (Lon- 
don, England) for May 31, 1919, published the fol- 
lowing interesting figures of the iron and steel output 
of the principal producing countries of the world, 
which had been furnished to,it by the National Federa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers: 


United 
States. 
Long 
tons. 
13,789,000 
22,992,000 
27,304,000 
23,650,000 
29,727,000 
30,966,000 
23,332,000 
29,916,000 
39,435,000 
38,621,000 
39,052,000 


France. 
Metric 


Germany. a 


Year. 
. Metric 


PIG IRON. 


Nob 
Le) 


8 


10,188,000 


ESSE 


Ne 


4 
6. 
6,462 
6,796, 
7,664 
7 
8 
9 


45,061,000 16,587, 
45,073,000 a 14,874,000 


a Including Luxemburg up to October, 1918. The returns 
for November and December, 1918, do not include the produc- 
tion of Luxemburg, Saar district, and the disannexed Lorraine 
Province. 

b No returns. 

c Including steel castings. 
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Abrasion 


(Inquiry from California.) The loss sustained 
by coins or by gold or silver bars by rubbing 
against each other or against other objects or sub- 
stances. The value of gold or silver for export or 
import is reckoned by weight and fineness whether in 
coins or bars. The law says that any gold coins of the 
United States reduced in weight by natural abrasion 
not more than one-half of 1 per cent. after a circula- 
tion of twenty years, as shown by the date of coinage, 
and at a ratable proportion for any period less than 
twenty years, shall be received at their nominal value 
by the United States Treasury. Silver coins are worth 
their face value so long as the inscription on both sides 
can be deciphered. Mutilated coins, either gold, silver, 
nickel or bronze, are worth only the bullion value, or 
in other words, are worth only the commercial value 
of the metal of which they are composed. The extent 
to which coins may be reduced in weight by abrasion 
of wear and still be redeemable at the Treasury is 
designated tolerance or mint remedy. The term toler- 
ance or mint remedy also applies to the allowance for 
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a slight difference in the fineness of gold or silver from 
the government standard. In the United States the 
limit of difference in gold either above or below is 
one-thousandth; in silver it is three-thousandths. 


Cost of Producing Wheat 


(Inquiry from Georgia.) Farmers say it is $1.522 
per bushel, Agricultural colleges place the cost higher. 
From the Agricultural Review we take the following 
table, showing the average estimates, itemized, fur- 
nished by several hundred farmers in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Missouri: 

Average 
Present Pre-War 
Items, Acre basis. Conditions. Conditions. 


Land—rent or interest on invest- 
$ 3.27 
Equipment—interest and depreciation 2.97 
Seed 2.08 96 

Plowing, harrowing, etc, and 
seeding 2.83 
Harvesting and threshing 3.25 
Cost of maintaining soil fertility.. 1.33 

Apportionment of general overhead 
expense of farm 1.2 88 


$15.49 
1.04 


Net cost per acre $14.45 
Yield per acre, 10-year average, 14.1 bu. 
Average bushel-cost $ 1.025 

The figures represent wheat on the farm, with no 
allowance for hauling to market. Neither is any 
allowance made for hail or other insurance, which in 
many sections is a protection almost amounting to 
necessity. Analysis of the incomplete records which 
the Agricultural colleges are at present able to supply 
indicates that their statisticians are inclined to place 
a higher value upon the use and upkeep of land and — 
upon labor employed than do the farmers. The ‘Agri- 
cultural colleges have as a rule not proceeded far 
enough with investigations as to production cost to 
enable them to give very definite figures. 

The Kansas Agricultural College seems to have 
done the most work in this line, and submits a compre- 
hensive report showing the results of careful investiga- 
tion on three hundred typical wheat farms in twelve 
counties throughout the state. These figures are for 
1918 only, and indicate that the acre-cost, including 
hauling to elevators, is $26.98. Dividing this by the 
average acre production of 14.1 bushels, gives $1.913 
as the bushel-cost. But using the actual production fig- 
ures on these farms for 1918 shows the cost to have 
been from $1.47 to $5.48 per bushel. 

The Nebraska College of Agriculture makes the 
acre-cost for 1918 $25.85. This college’s estimate of 
the average production is eighteen bushels, making the 
average bushel-cost $1.44, to which is added 11 cents 
for delivering to elevator and storage on farm, making 
a total of $1.55. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege has figures available for 1917 only. These give 
the acre-cost at $17.11. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture figures the 
acre-cost under present conditions at $26.99, and under 
average pre-war conditions at $12.29. 


= 
i 
4 United 
1900........ 8,960,000 8,521,000 2,714,000 
1905........ 9,608,000 10,988,000 3,077,000 2. 
i 1910........ 10,012,000 14,793,000 4,032,000 3. 
i 1911........ 15,534,000 4,426,000 4. 
1912........ 8,751,000 17,753,000 4,939,000 
| 19,292,000 5,207,000. 
14,392,000 (b) 6. 
11,790,000 (b) 7. 
137142000 1684000 
Less value of pasturage and straw...... 1.28 || 
20,024,000 10,067,000 2, 
31,251,000 17,302,000 4, 
42,774,000 16,183,000 1,95 
1917........ ¢9,804,000 2,23 
1918........ ¢9,591,000 1,91 
i 
| 
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Trust Company Section 


Foreign Banking Corporations and 
Fiduciary Functions 


By HENRY M. CAMPBELL 


Chairman Committee on Legislation, Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers Association 


TATE trust companies and banks exercising 
S fiduciary powers have consistently maintained 

that the right to define what constitutes trusts 

and to regulate the exercise of fiduciary powers 
belongs exclusively to the states. This contention has 
now been pretty generally recognized and upheld by 
the courts throughout the country, including the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The same contention is involved in a bill recently 
introduced in the United States Senate by Senator 
Edge of New Jersey, to amend section 25 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act—Senate Bill 2472. The general pur- 
pose of the proposed amendment is to authorize the 
incorporation of banks to engage exclusively in inter- 
national or foreign banking. . Such corporations, when 
organized, are carefully restricted as to the business 
in which they may engage, as the amendment expressly 
provides that “No corporation organized under this 
section shall carry on any part of its business in the 
United States except such as, in the judgment of the 
Federal Reserve Board, shall be incidental to its inter- 
national or foreign business.” 

Paragraph (d) of the proposed amendment raises 
an important question as to the advisability of con- 
ferring fiduciary powers upon such corporations. The 
paragraph reads as follows: “Corporations organized 
under authority of this section may be granted per- 
mission by the Federal Reserve Board to exercise any 
or all of the powers specified in section 11(k) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, in so far as the exercise of such 
power may be necessary to the conduct of the foreign 
or international business engaged in by such corpora- 
tion.” Section 11(k) of the Federal Reserve Act au- 
thorizes the Federal Reserve Board to confer upon 
national banks the fiduciary powers enumerated in it 
to the same extent and under the limitations imposed 
by state laws upon state corporations exercising like 
powers. The section does not undertake to exert Fed- 
eral control over such powers when granted. To do so 
would be undesirable, even if Congress possessed the 
requisite power, which is doubtful. 

Trusts are peculiarly local in their nature and the 
laws respecting them vary in the different states in 
accordance with local requirements. Restrictions and 
limitations, imperatively required in sections where 
large properties and complicated business transactions 
are common, whose administration may involve large 
expense, would be intolerable in more sparsely settled 
regions where different. conditions prevail. In each 


locality the laws conform to local conditions and the 
interests of the people of each locality are best served 
when they make their own laws. The definition of 
trusts and the regulation of fiduciary powers thus 
naturally and logically belong to the states, and when 
such powers are conferred upon Federal corporations 
should be administered in the same manner as by state 
corporations, otherwise confusion would inevitably re- 
sult. Recognizing this, no attempt has been made to 
enact Federal laws upon this subject. There is also 
a serious question whether, in the absence of an express 
provision of the Constitution, Congress has the power 
to enact such legislation. In the recent decision, Fel- 
lows v. First National Bank, the United States Su- 
preme Court sustained the authority of Congress to 
confer trust powers upon national banks only to the 
extent necessary to meet the competition of state banks 
exercising like powers under state laws. Section 11(k) 
conforms to this decision. 

Corporations organized under the proposed amend- 
ment are limited to dealing with trust matters arising 
outside of the United States. In the absence of Fed- 
eral laws (and it is doubtful whether Congress has 
power to enact such laws), such trusts can only be 
administered in accordance with foreign laws and 
under foreign domination. The complications and dif- 
ficulties which would inevitably arise under such cir- 
cumstances can readily be appreciated. 

Aside from any question of power on the part of 
Congress it is manifestly undesirable to add to the busi- 
ness of foreign banking the administration of trust 
affairs. The principles pertaining to the two classes 
of business are fundamentally different. The relation 
between a bank and its customer is that of debtor and 
creditor. The bank is free to use the funds of the de- 
positor in its discretion and for its own profit. The 
relation is a contractual one and controlled by the con- 
tracting parties. On the other hand, fiduciary powers 
must be exercised in accordance with prescribed laws. 
Trust funds must be segregated and kept inviolate. It 
is unlawful for the trustee to employ them for his own 
profit. Under modern complicated business conditions 
the handling of trust affairs is a business of itself, 
requiring special knowledge and training and cannot 
with safety be intermingled with other kinds of busi- 
ness. To add the duties of administering trust affairs 
to the business of foreign banking is unnecessary and 
would probably be detrimental to both classes of busi- 
ness. 

Attention has been called to this feature of the bill 
by Hon. W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in a letter which accompanies the 
report of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to which the bill was referred. In this letter, 
while approving the bill generally, Governor Harding 
says: “The act also provides that the Federal Reserve 
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Board may grant permission to these corporations to 
exercise fiduciary powers, in so far as they may be 
necessary to the conduct of the foreign or international 
banking business engaged in by the corporation. The 
Board believes that the granting of this power is not 
essential and that it may only serve to arouse unneces- 
sary opposition on the part of certain state trust com- 
panies.” 

I am also advised that Senator Edge, who intro- 
duced the bill, is willing that paragraph (d) be elimi- 
nated. 

If this is accomplished the act will undoubtedly be 
improved and all question as to the validity of the para- 
graph avoided. 


A Comprehensive Advertising Program 


On June 19 the Trust Company Section of the Wash- 
ington Bankers Association held an all-day meeting 
in the Clearing House at Seattle, at which time a pro- 
gram of constructive publicity for all of the trust com- 
panies in the state was adopted. A booklet containing 
one hundred advertisements has since been published 
and distributed to members. In addition to advertise- 
ments, the booklet contains the following letter : 


To MemBers oF Trust CoMPANy SECTION, 
WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIATION : 

In compliance with a request made at the last meeting of 
our Trust Section, held in Seattle, June 19, 1919, your Com- 
mittee on Publicity has compiled and takes pleasure in sub- 
mitting herein a series of approximately one hundred trust 
department advertisements, all of which have been approved 
as to legality for use in the state of Washington. 

These advertisements have been carefully selected with 
the view of covering the ordinary range of trust company 
service. They ought to serve as fair examples of how we may 
in future proceed in exploiting our service and yet keep within 
the letter and spirit of the law. 

Summarized, the prohibitions under the law are as. follows: 


PROHIBITIONS PENALTY 
1. Prohibited from PERSON- 
ALLY soliciting the ap- 
pointment to any fiduciary A gross misdemeanor. 
capacity. 


2. Prohibited from advertis- 
ing that we furnish legal 
advice, draw wills, or do 
other legal work. 

3. Prohibited from the actual 
drawing of any will. 

4.- Prohibited from soliciting 
any legal business. 


Disqualification to .act in 
any trust capacity. 


Disqualification from acting 
under such will. 


Disqualification from acting 
in any trust capacity. 


Even though the law prohibits only “personal” solicitation 
for “fiduciary” appointments, the advertisements are so con- 
structed as to eliminate any solicitation whatsoever; it being 
our desire to not only keep technically within the law, but 
to express through these advertisements a clear intent of our 
desires to conduct our business on the highest possible stand- 
ard of ethics. 

In order to best bring out this suggestion, all advertise- 
ments are written in the third person and no particular trust 
company is featured in any of the text suggesting a fiduciary 
appointment. Little, if anything, is lost thereby in effective- 
ness. Under this plan it is possible to enlarge without limit 
upon every phase of trust company service and its inherent 
advantages over the individual serving in fiduciary capacities. 

The law prohibits advertising that we do legal work, write 
or construct wills, etc. To insure against any possible viola- 


tion of this law, every invitation to the public to counsel with 
us is clearly qualified to show that such counsel is solicited 
purely on financial, agency, or investment matters. 


Anything 
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that might possibly be construed as an encroachment upon the 
province of the legal profession has been scrupulously avoided. 

Your committee is indebted for some of the subject-matter 
to the Publicity Committee of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers Association, whose bulletins of adver- 
tisements collected from its members were made available for 
this compilation. The balance of the advertisements were 
contributed by the Union Trust Company of Spokane and 
were used before the enactment of the present law. 

All of these advertisements were revised and modified and 
then -eanmemee to legal counsel for an opinion and final ap- 
proval. 

The text contained herein has been selected as the most 
effective out of a list of more than five hundred used adver- 
tisements. They should, therefore, prove of dual value to our 
members, having been tested as to legality:and results. 

_ For the purpose of enabling members to secure the best 
typographical effects, all type faces used are standard and can 
be had in almost any newspaper office. Much care and atten- 
tion has also been devoted toward obtaining an attractive and 
dignified appearance. Your committee feels confident that this 
collection will assist members in the preparation of an unlim- 
ited number of new advertisements. 

With the fine spirit of co-operation so far manifested by 
trust officials throughout the state, it may be confidently ex- 
pected that the growth of fiduciary business which has been 
necessarily slow in this section of country will take on new 
life and be the means of giving to our institutions their right- 
ful place before the public, the attorneys and the courts. 

Respectfully yours, 
CoMMITTEE ON PuBLICITY. 


W. J. Komners, Chairman. 


The Secretary of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers Association, was in attendance at 
the meeting and takes pleasure in directing the atten- 
tion of trust company men in those states where Trust 
Company Sections do not exist to the value of the work 
accomplished in Washington through their section 
organization. 


Annual Meeting 


The Hotel Statler has been selected as headquar- 
ters for the trust company delegates and the meetings 
of the section will be held on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons, September 29 and 30, respectively. The 
Executive Committee will meet at the Statler on Mon- 
day morning, September 29. This will be followed 
by a joint meeting of the Executive Committee and 
State Vice-Presidents. 

The first session, with President John W. Platten 
presiding, will be held on Monday, September 29, at 
2p.M. The following tentative program has been ar- 
ranged for this session: 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome by Breckinridge Jones, presi- 
dent Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Response to Address of Welcome by Uzal H. Mc- 
qT” president Fidelity Trust Company, Newark, 
N. J. 

Report of the Executive Committee by Edmund D. 
Hulbert, president Merchants Loan & Trust Company, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman. 

Report of Committee on Legislation by Henry M. 
Campbell, chairman of the Board, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., chairman. 

Report of Committee on Protective Laws by Theo- 
dore G. Smith, president International Trust Company, 
Denver, Colo., chairman. 

Report of Committee on Publicity by James M. 
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Pratt, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, chairman. 

Report of Committee on Standardization of Forms 
and Charges by J. A. House, president Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman. 

Report of Committee on Co-operation with the Bar 
by Francis H. Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, chairman. 

Report of Committee on Fiduciary Protection for 
Men in Service by H. C. Robinson, vice-president Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman. 

Report of Committee on Railroad Securities by 
Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate Trust & Banking 
Company, New Orleans, La., chairman. 

Report of Special Committee on Legislation by 
W. C. Booth, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, chairman. 

Roll-call and reports of State Vice-Presidents. 

Report of the Secretary by Leroy A. Mershon. 

On Tuesday, September 30, at 2 p. m., the Second 
Session of the section will be held, the program for 
which appears in part as follows: 

Annual Address of the President by John W. Plat- 
ten, president U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company, New 
York City. 

“The Development of Community Foundations or 
Trusts,” by F. H. Goff, president Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Address (subject to be announced) by Hal H. 
Smith, member of Board of Directors, Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Meeting of new Executive Committee at the close 
of this session. 

Following the reports of committees and state vice- 
presidents, ample time will be allotted for a discussion 
of the subjects presented: 


How to Save “‘Daylight Saving’”’ 


Although through the recent action of Congress 
the clocks will be permanently fixed at the old stand- 
ard on October 30, and will not be readjusted to “day- 
light saving” time. on March 30 next, those who regret 
this loss to the city and town worker may still benefit 
Sing the operation of a simple plan of co-operative 

effort. 

When the beneficial results from the operation of 
the “daylight saving” plan are fully known and con- 
sidered, there should be no doubt about the advisability 
of continuing the practice. 

Although legislated out of existence there is no law 
on the statute books to forbid a continuation of the 
practice among those institutions and in those centers 
in which the benefits have been so apparent. 

. With neither the enactment nor the repeal of the 
law has the actual time of the rising and setting of the 
sun been changed. The natural law which governs the 
marking of the day has remained as before. Under the 
newly enacted law the actual sun time at 8 A. M. was 
made to read 9 o’clock. Therefore, why not decide 
to perform every personal, business and social engage- 
ment from April 30 to September 30 each year one 
hour earlier? This will fulfil the spirit of the law and 
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operate toward a continuation of those savings which 
have been so substantial during the past two years. 
Psychologically we will be honest with ourselves, which 
we were not when we tried to believe it was 9 o'clock 
while in reality it was only 8 o’clock. 

Is there anything to keep financial institutions from 
operating on this basis in the future? 

L. A. M. 


Voluntary Trusts 


Two deeds of trust recently filed in New York 
County and made by William Waldorf Astor appoint 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company as trustees for 
real and personal property under which Lord Astor’s 
two sons, the Hon. Major Waldorf Astor, and Hon. 
Capt. John Jacob Astor; become the beneficiaries. 

This act on the part of Lord Astor in creating a 
voluntary trust again illustrates the increasing pop- 
ularity and high regard in which this form of trust 
company service is held by men of wealth. 


Ex-President Mason Honored 


John H. Mason, president Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and Ex-President Trust Com- 
pany Section, A. B. A., has been appointed by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Glass as Director of' the War 
Loan Organization of the Treasury Department. The 
organization has charge of the floating of certificates 
of indebtedness. Mr. Mason had a conspicuous part 
in government financial activities during the war. 


At a conference of state and local bar associations 
held at the American Bar Association convention, Bos- 
ton, Mass., September 2, “the relation of the trust com- 
pany to the practice of law” was discussed. The Trust 
Company Section Committee on Co-operation with the 
Bar was represented in the discussion, after which the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting it is in the 
interest of society that the intimate and direct relationship of 
attorney and client shall be preserved; and that corporate or 
lay practice of the law is destructive of that relationship and 
tends to lower the standard of professional responsibility. 


Resolved, further, That trust companies, while performing 
proper and legitimate functions of a business and fiduciary 
character, are not constituted or organized for the purpose 
of furnishing legal advice to clients, drawing wills or furnish- 
ing legal services: 

Resolved, further, That the efforts of the Trust Compan 
Section of the American Bankers Association to eliminate evil 
practices on the part of trust companies be encouraged and 
the effort to co-operate with the bar be cordially welcomed. 


Resolved, To that end, that we recommend to state and 
local bar associations that they bring to the attention of the 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion any evil practices of trust companies or bankers of which 
they are aware, in order that the bankers’ organization may, 
like the lawyers’ organization, purge its ranks of wrongdoing 
or error. 

Resolved, further, That a special committee of six be ap- 
pointed to prepare for the use of state and local bar associa- 
tions a careful brief on what constitutes practice of the law 
and what constitutes unlawful and improper practice of the 
law by laymen or lay agencies. 
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Savings. Bank Section 


Discussion on Amortization 


Wm. P. Goodwin, treasurer of the Peoples Savings 
Bank, Providence, R. I., states: “This bank has for 
many years required amortization of all mortgage loans 
and is committed to it as a regular practice. We re- 
quire those who want a straight loan to find a place 
for their loans elsewhere, and in so far as we can do 
so we assist them in placing their loans free of charge. 
It is my view that mortgages should be amortized as 
rapidly as can be done without making the task op- 
pressive to the borrower, so that the money may be 
freed to loan again for the further development of real 
estate. Another advantage from amortization is the 
conversion of fixed investments into moderately liquid 
assets. This, in the case of large institutions, means 
liquidity in the matter of their real estate loans and 
does away with the hoary bugaboo of non-liquidity of 
such investments of savings banks.” 

The following is a statement made by John W. 
Brand, treasurer Springfield ( Mass.) Institution for 
Savings: “The bulletins have been very effective pub- 
licity. In this community it is difficult to apply a hard 
and fast rule to each mortgage loan. Pretty nearly 
every loan must be considered by itself. We and other 
Massachusetts loaning institutions have made only a 
few mortgage loans in the past two years; and so 
amortization has not been very widely considered.” 

A. E. Werkoff, president of the LaFayette (Ind.) 
Life Insurance Company, states: ‘Amortized loans 
have not become a factor in this community as yet. 
The borrowers seem to feel that the five-year loans are 
sufficient for their needs. But from the renewals that 
are being made at the end of this period we fully realize 
that the borrower’s plans often go amiss. I feel that 
the day will tome when amortization will be very 
effective everywhere.” 

Osgood E. Fifield, loan superintendent Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Mass., states: “I have been very much interested in 
the bulletins, and it seems to me that the campaign for 
amortization is being conducted along wise and favor- 
able lines. As to our company, we have been requiring 
the reductions of mortgages in the majority of our 
loans for many years past and believe thoroughly in 
this method, especially for small dwelling house loans ; 
and in some instances on loans covering central busi- 
ness properties. I do not think, however, it would be 
wise for us to adopt a hard and fast rule and require 
amortization in all cases. Our experience is that there 
are opportunities for investment in this class of security 
where the amount desired is not more than 20 or 30 
per cent. of a very conservative value of central busi- 
ness property and where the borrower desires full 
amount to remain during the period of the loan. In 
such cases, where the security is good and conditions 
favorable, we are glad to have the investment stand 
for the full amount during the period of the loan. As 
a general rule, however, I am heartily in favor of 
amortization. The material contained in the bulletins 
is of value in giving the experience of lenders in 
various sections of the country and unquestionably will 


be of service to many who have not given this subject 
very much consideration. Amortization is now being 
considered more favorably by lenders, and the cam- 
paign is unquestionably having its effect.” 

Forrest F. Dryden, president Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, states: “The bulletin I consider 
shows care in its preparation and it furnishes valuable 
information to the members of the state committees. 
Some suggestions contained in the bulletins have been 
used in connection with the amortization mortgage plan 
recently developed by the Prudential.” 

“Our mortgage loans are drawn for one year,” 
writes Charles W. Lee, president Oneida County Sav- 
ings Bank, Rome, N. Y., “and it is our practice to allow 
them to run after they are due provided the mortgager 
meets his obligations and keeps up the property. We 
do not require payment on the principal unless the 
security depreciates, but we believe in amortization, 
particularly of farm loans.” 

Benjamin L. Webb, president Cortland (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank, says: “We heartily believe in amortiza- 
tion. We are considering a definite plan to follow, 
but as yet it has not been formulated. We are much 
pleased that this matter is receiving the attention of 
the Savings Bank Section and shall be glad to co- 
operate in any way we can. We should appreciate 
being advised of the findings of the committee when 
completed.” 


Program for Convention 
Monday, September 29, 1919 


CONFERENCE OF SAVINGS BANKERS 


Chairman, Raymond R. Frazier, president Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Hotel Jefferson, 10 A. M. 


AMORTIZATION OF MortGAGE Loans. Led by John J. 
Pulleyn, president Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

From the standpoint of the economist: Ralph Ingalls 
of New York. 

From the standpoint of the trust company: George 
Woodruff, president Woodruff Trust Company, 
Joliet, Il. 

From the standpoint of the savings bank: H. E. 
Boynton, treasurer Portsmouth Savings Bank, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Discussion. 


Luncheon. 
230 


A. Report of Committee on Investments. 
Frederic B. Washburn, Chairman. 
Discussion. 

B. Is the growing tendency toward tax exemption of 
government instrumentalities a menace to the 
general securities market? Led by Kingman Nott 
Robins of Rochester, N. Y. 

Discussion. 
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C. Should savings deposits be segregated from com- 
mercial deposits which mainly arise out of credits 
and invested according to funds in the hands of 
trustees? Should there be an amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act making it obligatory for 
national banks to segregate their savings deposits ? 
Discussion. 

D. General discussion. 

Suggested topics: 

Guaranty of deposits. 

Forms for the operations of savings banks and 
savings departments of commercial banks and 
trust companies. 

The interest rate for savings deposits. 

The Postal Savings development. 

The export of emigrant’s savings. 

Proposed Federal legislation pertaining to sav- 
ings banks. 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
First, Session, Tuesday Afternoon, 2 o’Clock 
Call to order. 
Invocation. 


Appointment of Committees on Nominations and Reso- 
lutions. 


Following is the program for the annual meeting of 
the Clearing House Section, to be held at St. Louis, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1: 

First SESSION 


Tuesday, September 30, 2 o’Clock P. M. 


Call to order by the president, Thos. B. McAdams. 

Invocation. 

President’s address, Thos. B. McAdams. 

Report of chairman of Executive Committee, A. A. 
Crane. 

Report of secretary, Amos F. Hill. 

Report of section’s committees. 

Appointment of committees : On Nominations ; on Res- 
olutions. 

Address: “The Clearing House, a Factor in Foreign 
Trade Development.” By Sol Wexler, J. S. Bache 
& Company, New York. 

Address: “The Clearing House, the Heart of the Fi- 
_ World.” By Dr. M. Ashby Jones, Atlanta, 


a. 
Address: “The Need for Clearing Houses in Smaller 
Communities.” By Wayne Hummer, vice-presi- 
dent La Salle National Bank, La Salle, Ill. 
Adjournment. 
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Annual address of President Victor A. Lersner, Comp- 
troller Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Address: George E. Roberts, vice-president National 
City Bank, New York. 

Discussion: Two Sides of the Railroad Situation. 
(Two speakers. ) 

Announcements. 


Second Session, Wednesday Afternoon, 2 o’Clock 


Call to order. 

Reports of Secretary and Committees. 

Address: Howard E. Beebe, Harris, Forbes & Co., 
New York City. 

Address: Jerome Thralls, secretary-treasurer Discount 
Corporation of New York. 

General discussion. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election and installation of officers. 

Adjournment sine die. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, October 1, 2 o’Clock P. M. 


Call to order by the president, Thos. B. McAdams. 

Address: ‘Domestic Reconstruction Problems.” By 
Geo. M. Reynolds, president Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Address: “Analysis and Comparison of Clearing 
House Rules.” By F. K. Houston, vice-president 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Address: “Problems and Progress with Dollar Ac- 
ceptances.” By Jerome Thralls, secretary-treas- 
urer Discount Corporation of New York, New 
York. 

Clearing House Problems. Francis Coates, Jr., leader ; 
examiners, managers, secretaries and state repre- 
sentatives participating. 

Report of Nominating Committee. (Election and in- 
stallation of officers.) 

Unfinished business. 

New business. 

Adjournment. 

The Executive Committee of the Section will meet at 

10.30 a. M., Monday, September 29. 
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U. S. Panama 3’s—1961 


Recently the National Bank Section office received 
from one of the important national banks of the coun- 
try a statement and query as follows: 

“The national banks which were permanent United 
States depositaries received word from the Treasury 
Department that a large proportion of the United 
States funds on deposit would be withdrawn at speci- 
fied dates. In our particular case we had $200,000 of 
government funds secured by $200,000 of 3 per cent. 
United States bonds, maturing in 1961. If sold on the 
market today there would be a loss of $23,000 or 
$24,000. On the other hand, it is not a very profitable 
investment to carry 3 per cent. United States bonds 
when we are experiencing a good strong demand at 
4% to 6 per cent., principally the latter. What sugges- 
tion do you have to offer? It looks to us that we lose 
if we do and we lose if we don’t.” 

The section secretary addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury asking an expression of his 
views relative to the correspondent’s communication. 
The response of the Secretary was as follows: 


“I have received your letter of July 26 regarding the status 
of U. S. Panama 3’s of 1961 held by national banks which are 
depositaries of the United States. 

“The status of these bonds, so far as their use to secure 
government deposits is concerned, has not been adversely af- 
fected by the withdrawal of deposits from regular national 
bank depositaries in cities in which Federal reserve branch 
banks are located. They are acceptable at par as security for 
deposits with all other regular government depositaries, and 
under Department Circular No. 92, dated April 17, 1919, 
are acceptable at par as security for special government de- 
posits in connection with the sale of bonds, notes and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness of the United States. Any incorporated 
bank or trust company in the United States may qualify for 
such deposits by complying with the terms of that circular. 
Some 9,500 banks have qualified and been designated as such 
depositaries, whereas there are only 758 regular depositaries. 
In view of this fact, and the further fact that these special 
deposits are of greater amount than deposits heretofore made 
with regular depositaries, it follows that the field for the use of 
Panama 3’s as security for public deposits has been increased 
rather than diminished. 

“Very truly yours, 
“CARTER GLASS, 
“Secretary.” 


The Lawyer and the Trust Department 


Hundreds of national banks throughout the United 


States are availing themselves of trust and fiduciary 
powers. The list lengthens every month. Every such 
bank should have the advice and services of a com- 
petent lawyer. 

In.a paper on “The Bar and the Trust Companies,” 
Thomas Patterson of Pittsburgh holds that: 

“As the trustee, of whatever description, should 
perform all administrative duties, so he should leave 
to his professional advisor all legal questions and 
duties. The reason for this is obvious. If lawyers are 
to be kept efficient they must be held responsible. 
They cannot be held responsible if the client is reach- 
ing over the counsel’s shoulder and doing his work for 
him. This is a rule of universal application wherever 
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skilled or professiorial services are required. Discus- 
sion, explanation, argument even, are all right, but the 
final decision must be left with the professional advisor, 
and matters within his province must not be done 
without his knowledge, otherwise his position becomes 
practically valueless. 

“No more serious professional duty arises than the 
drawing of a will. That a trust company should invite 
business is quite proper. That it should keep wills 
without charge, or urge the necessity of making wills 
is quite proper. But the actual drafting of a will is a 
matter of a high class of professional skill. The mere 
fact that a will is simple does not permit it to be 
treated cavalierly. Sometimes a simple form of will 
becomes the subject of discussion by reason of some 
inept form of expression which leaves the testator’s 
intention in doubt. I remember a will which gave us 
a great deal of trouble many years ago, and yet was one 
of the shortest wills I have seen. It ran, ‘I leave every- 
thing to my son, John, in trust,’ and there were other 
sons and daughters. It is not a thing upon which any 
chances should be taken. ‘Pray be careful, Mr. Pat- 
terson,’ an old gentleman said to me as he gave his 
instructions, ‘for when this will comes up for considera- 
tion I won’t be there to explain my wishes.’ ” 

The foregoing obviously is as applicable to national 
banks operating trust departments as to trust com- 
panies, and the soundness of the position taken by Mr. 
Patterson is beyond argument. 


Reserve Position of National Banks 


Under date of August 23 the Comptroller of the 
Currency reports that the reserve required to be held 
by all national banks on June 30, 1919 (exclusive of 
two banks in Alaska and three banks in Hawaii, non- 
members of Federal reserve system), based on their 
deposits at that time was $1,107,103,000; but the 
actual lawful reserve held (all with the Federal re- 
serve banks) was $1,208,969,000—an excess over the 
amount required of $101,866,000. The national banks 
in all of the twelve Federal reserve districts carried 
reserve in excess of the amount required. 

Besides the $1,208,969,000 reserve balances with 
the reserve banks, the national banks on the date 
indicated had also with the Federal reserve banks in 
process of collection $287,415,000 additional ; the cash 
carried by the national banks in their own vaults, June 
30, 1919, was $424,455,000; making the sum total of 
cash on hand and due from Federal reserve banks 
(including the items in process of collection), $1,920,- 
839,000. The increase in the excess reserve, June 30, 
1919, over May 12, 1919, was $43,513,000. 


Banks in the Federal Reserve System 


The National Bank Section’s Washington office on 
August 25 obtained from the Federal Reserve Board 
the following information: 

The number of national banks which have been 
granted fiduciarv powers is 983, or approximately one 
out of eight of all the national banks in the country. 
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To date, 1,099 state banks have joined the Federal 
reserve system. 

Up to July 15, 1919, about 21,000 banks were on 
the par list; of these 8,848 were member banks and 
12,071 were non-member banks. 


National Banks and Foreign Trade 


The most recent number of the Business Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland says: “The 
proposed legislation permitting all national banks to 
become stockholders of corporations engaged in pro- 
moting foreign trade will doubtless be taken advantage 
of by the national banks in this district. Financial ex- 
perts of the United States Treasury regard the Board’s 
action in making this recommendation, as one of the 
most important steps in reconstruction yet taken. 
Banks generally in the district are in fine shape, with 
ample funds for all legitimate demands of business. 
The bankers are slow in lending money for speculative 
purposes. A healthy demand for commercial credit 
is observed.” 


Speakers at St. Louis | 


The program for the National Bank Section’s meet- 
ings at St. Louis, September 29 to October 2, is nearly 
complete. The speakers who have agreed to appear 
on the platform are Hon. Carter Glass, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Hon. John Skelton Williams, Comp- 
troller of the Currency; Douglas S. Freeman. LL.D., 
editor of the News-Leader, Richmond, Va.; Virgil M. 
Harris, trust officer of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, Mo.; Waldo Newcomer, president 
of the National Exchange Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Federal Reserve Bank Earnings 


For the six months ending June 30, 1919, the total 
earnings of the Federal reserve banks were $46,690,- 
577, compared with $24,850,190 for the corresponding 
period in 1918, while toal current expenses for the 
same period were $9,061,746, compared with $4,152,- 
028 in 1918. 

Net earnings of the banks, i. e., the excess of earn- 
ings over current ‘expenses, for the first six months of 
the present year totaled $37,628,831, or at a yearly 
rate of 92 per cent. on an average paid-in ¢apital of 
$81,788,000, compared with 55.9 per cent. for the first 
six months in 1918, and 9.8 per cent. in 1917. The 
total amount available for dividends and surplus was 
$37,584,319. Out of this total were paid all dividends 
for the six months, $2,453,626, while the remainder, 
about 10 per cent., or $3,512,450, was carried to a profit 
and loss account, while $31,618,243, in accordance with 
amended section 7 of the Federal Reserve Act. was 
carried to surplus. 

On June 30 the total surplus was $81,086,818, or 
about 49 per cent. of the aggregate subscribed capital 
of the Federal reserve banks. With the exception 
of Minneapolis, the banks either own all or part of 
the premises occupied by them or else have purchased 
ground on which they propose to erect’ permanent 
bank buildings for their own use. 
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“It should be noted,” says the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, “that while at no time of their existence Fed- 
eral reserve banks were operated with profit as a prime 
object, the history of the system thus far falls into 
two general divisions, chronologically speaking, in so 
far as applies to the subject in question. Up to the 
time the United States became a belligerent, Federal 
reserve banks were being operated with comparatively 
small profits, and while several showed substantial net 
earnings, others were still in the non-dividend-paying 
stage. Since the entry of the United States into the 
war earnings have very greatly increased as a result 
of the large amount of rediscounted paper collateraled 
by government obligations which has been presented 
by member banks as the result of the placing of public 
loans. The banks should, however, even under normal 
conditions, be able to maintain a satisfactory level of 
earnings. Meanwhile, the technical closing of hostil- 
ities has brought with it no contraction in general 
business at Federal reserve banks, so that the system 
may from the earning standpoint be said to be still in 
the second or war stage of its history.” 


Registered or Coupon Bonds 


Subscribers to Victory Liberty Loan bonds were 
encouraged by the United States Treasury to buy 
registered instead of coupon bonds to eliminate danger 
of theft or loss, yet most of the subscriptions to the 
smaller denominations were for the coupon bonds. 

It is a serious problem with many bankers how to 
safekeep the coupon bonds of customers because of 
the crowded conditions of vaults. Even one of the 
Federal reserve banks has found it advisable to send 
out a special notice reading: ; 

“We are receiving a great many communications 
making inquiry if we can accept for safekeeping Lib- 
erty Loan bonds. This is a service that we would very 
gladly perform for banks if we had the facilities. How- 
ever, the amount of securities that are being left with 
us for necessary collateral purposes has developed into 
such a large volume, and our vaults are so crowded, 
that we cannot attempt to perform the service of ac- 
cepting securities for safekeeping purposes.” 

Would that every bank in the United States: could 
render the service of one which advertises in the news- 
papers to the following effect: 

“As the care of securities becomes more and more 
burdensome, our customers naturally turn to us to 
take care of their holdings, and to look after all details. 
We collect the dividends, coupons or interest, collect 
principal as it becomes due, make payments as in- 
structed by our customers and buy or sell securities on 
their order—in short, we relieve our customers of all 
burdensome details. Our. methods of safekeeping 
securities will be fully explained by the officers to any- 
one desiring information.” 

At no time in the past have a tithe of the number 
of government securities been owned by the public 
compared with the Liberty and Victory issues sold, 
and bank vaults which were sufficient under the old 
order are inadequate now. It is recognized that banks 
must rise to the present situation and take the bonds, 
as heretofore they have taken the cash deposits of their 
customers, for safekeeping. 
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The sessions of the State Bank Section will be 
among the most interesting and instructive features of 
the forty-fifth annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association in St. Louis. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the State 
Bank Section will be held Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 29, and immediately afterward there is to be a 
joint meeting of the Section Executive Committee and 
the Section State Vice-Presidents. These meetings 
will give abundant opportunity for the discussion of 
matters pertaining to administration. 

Monday afternoon will be devoted to reports of the 
Section President and the Federal and State Legis- 
lative Committees. There will also be a report of the 
Joint Conference Committee of state-chartered bank- 
ing institutions. Such reports will be followed by free 
and full discussions by everybody who has anything 
to say. 


Important Topics 


The subject of “Trust Powers for State Banks” 
will receive attention at the Monday afternoon session. 
In view of the fact that fiduciary powers have been 
generally given to national banks, there is a general 
sentiment that state banks should enjoy the same 
privileges. 

The session of the State Bank Section, Tuesday 
afternoon, September 30, promises to be a particularly 
lively one. The subject of country bank advertising 
will be treated by some expert. The subject of state 
bank rights will be discussed by William Macferren, 
president of the State Savings Bank of Topeka, Kan. 
Mr. Macferren is a man of independent thought and 
impressive expression and will be well worth hearing. 
Popular discussion of new phases of the exchange 
question will be led by Fred Collins, of Memphis, Tenn. 
Discussion will be open to everybody and a large at- 
tendance at this session is expected. 

The session of the State Bank Section for Wednes- 
day afternon, October 1, will be omitted, in order that 
state bankers may attend the meeting of the National 
Bank Section, at which Hon. Carter Glass, Secretary 
of the Treasury, will be the guest of honor. 


Ideal State Banking Law 


An especially important meeting will be held in the 
ballroom of the Statler Hotel on Wednesday evening, 
October 1st. This meeting will be devoted to a sym- 
posium on the subject of constructive state bank legis- 
lation and it is expected that sentiment will be crystal- 
lized in a manner that will make progress toward some 
practical ideal in state banking legislation. E. C. Mc- 
Dougal, Chairman of the State Legislative Committee 
of the State Bank Section, will preside at this meet- 
ing, and the Trust Company and Savings Bank Sec- 
tions will participate in the proceedings as joint part- 
ners of the State Bank Section. All ‘state bank 
supervisors are honorary members of the State Bank 
Section and several of them have signified their in- 
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tention to be present at this meeting and join in the 
discussion. 


Sectional Co-operation 


Pursuant to instructions, the Secretary of the State 
Bank Section spent a few days in Washington during 
the month of August. The service office of the Na- 
tional Bank Section, conducted by Secretary Fred W. 
Hyde under the general supervision of H. H. McKee, 
seems to have already demonstrated its usefulness, and 
the subject of similar service for state-chartered bank- 
ing institutions will doubtless receive due considera- 
tion at the coming convention in St. Louis. The spirit 
of harmony that now prevails among the different sec- 
tions of the Association is a subject of favorable com- 
ment, and while the fact is fully realized that occa- 
sional diversity of interest may arise in the future, there 
is a substantial belief that any differences in the future 
will be readily adjusted according to the methods of 
procedure embodied in the proposed amendments to 
the constitution of the American Bankers Association. 


Proposed Amendments 


It is proposed to amend the constitution of the 
American Bankers Association so as to add to the Fed- 
eral Legislative Council and the State Legislative 
Council, in addition to their present membership, the 
State Vice-Presidents of the Association and the First 
Vice-Presidents and State Vice-Presidents of the Trust 
Company, Savings Bank, National Bank, State Bank 
and Clearing House Sections. It is also proposed to 
amend the constitution of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation so as to permit any section to take independent 
action in any legislative matter in cases where diversity 
of interest or opinion may make it impossible for the 
Association as a whole to advocate such legislation 
through its duly constituted machinery. 


Helping Farm Tenants 


From Kansas—“Taking our own particular sec- 
tion as a basis, probably no greater good could be 
accomplished than that which would result from the 
breaking up of our large tracts of land; i. e., under 
single ownership, and the establishment of a system of 
some sort calculated to assist the tenants thereof to 
own the land they till. If the question pertains more 
strictly to banking, then the encouragement of thrift 
in the minds of our young people and the discourage- 
ment of extravagance would probably have as impor- 
tant a bearing on future problems as any. Good roads 
should always have its fair share of our consideration, 
though just where it should rank in importance is 
doubtful.” 


Democratic Spirit 


From SoutH Daxota—‘We believe that the most 
important thing for members of the State Bank 
Section is to get representation on the American 
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Bankers Association ticket which has had a very close 
corporate control for many years, and on the roll of 
officers appear only men of the larger banks in the 
cities. Another important thing would be that the 
American Bankers Association become as democratic 
as your circular states that the State Bank Section is.” 


Unproductive Accounts 


From Kansas—“We all have unproductive ac- 

counts. It would not seem advisable at this time, 

. however, to discourage any kind of legitimate depositor. 
We need the use of every dollar.” 


Drainage of Swamps 


From Kansas—“It might be well for the State 
Bank Section to obtain information regarding oppor- 
tunities for the drainage of swamps and the utilization 
of arid lands; the cut over timber lands, as a rule, is 
too poor land for agricultural purposes to handle at 
this time. The western part of Kansas and the eastern 
part of Colorado has the finest black loam, needing 
nothing but the water to make it one of the most 
productive of any in the United States, but I believe 
that it is a Government job, but who’s ever job it is, 
some one should show them the task. It is a billion 
dollar job but it is worth it.” 


Periodical Statements 


From New Jersey—“I am heartily in favor of 
State Bank Departments requiring periodical state- 
ments from state institutions on one or more dates dur- 
ing the year coinciding with the calls of the Comp- 
troller of Currency. You are probably aware that the 
Commissioner of Banking in this state has for many 
years issued calls as of the same date as the national 
banks’ calls.” 


Remedial Legislation 


From Mussourr—‘Much remedial legislation is 
needed in the several states for the benefit and protec- 
tion of the state banker, for it is largely to the State 
Assemblies that the members of this Section must 
look. I would suggest several matters that are funda- 


Aitken, Wm. sane president The Bronx Savings’ Bank, 
New York, N. 

Barrie, William, aiie Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw, Mich. 

Barry, James, president First State Bank, Hemingford, Neb. 

Ford, Elmer E., assistant cashier First and Old Detroit Na- 
tional Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Furst, Paul, cashier First National Bank, San Jose, Cal. 

Lowell, A. oll president Bank of Fort Bidwell, Fort Bidwell, Cal. 
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mentally necessary if we can always continue and 
grow and fill our place. A universal ‘bad-check’ law; 
universal bills of lading and simplified ones; readjust- 
ment of reserve requirements ; punishing idle gossip or 
founding and spreading rumors about banks; making 
bank hold-up a capital crime. It is obvious that these 
would be of benefit to banks and the public would 
share the benefits therefrom.” 


Home Sentiment 


From Missouri—“We can educate, if we will, the 
public to feel that the state bank is a little nearer to the 
individual, the home and the locality, than the institu- 
tion sanctioned by and watched-over from Wash- 
ington ; that they are quite as safe and well-managed, 
and that, in or out of the system, state banks are under 
the supervision of ‘home folks.’ ” 


Representation 


From Missourt—‘The next national convention of 

the Association must witness the consummation of the | 
hope of equal recognition of this section and a partici- 

pation of its less conspicuous and more conspicuous 

members in the personnel of its committees. Many 

state bankers do not attend because they feel there is 

an oligarchy in the Association that controls every 

feature for personal benefit and the desire to perpetu- 
ate their species. The State Bank Section might lead 
to bringing further light into the politics of the 
Association.” 


Join the System 


From Kansas—“The strengthening of the Federal 
reserve system making it as soon as possible to include 
all banks regardless of capitalization would be one great 
legislative stroke of the Federal government; also 
Congressional appropriations for better highways, agri- 
cultural development and vocational instruction. As 
to state legislation, scarcely any more is needed for the 
mere creation and supervision of banks, save only 
occasional incidental rules. It would be well, how- 
ever, if all state legislatures would extend every en- 
couragement to state banking institutions to enter and 
to support the Federal reserve system.” 


Rice, Louis J., formerly cashier First National Bank, San 
Diego, Cal. 
Sebring, John, president West Michigan Savings Bank, 


Bangor, Mich. 
Stigers, John, cashier Hancock Bank, Hancock, Md. 


Weston, Leon A., vice-president Withrow State Bank, 
Withrow, Wash. 
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Washington Wants A. B. A. Convention 


Indications now are that the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association will extend an invitation to the 
American Bankers Association to hold its 1920 conven- 
tion in Washington. The special committee appointed 
by the local bankers to consider the matter has held 
several meetings and has conferred with Major Hyde, 
secretary of the National Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. All members of the commit- 
tee are in favor of extending the invitation and indica- 
tions are that they will make this recommendation at a 
special meeting of the District Bankers Association to 
be called in the near future. 

There appears to be little doubt that the convention 
will be held in Washington, should the invitation be 
extended. The only other city which has been men- 
tioned as a possible competitor with Washington for 
the convention is Cleveland, and it is regarded as ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the latter city will be in a 
position to accommodate the bankers. 


Suggestion for Bank Advertising 


Secretary Richards of Minnesota has sent to the 
Minnesota banks the following suggestion for an ad- 
vertisement, which he states was prepared at the re- 
quest of the Agricultural Department of the University 
of Minnesota: 


“Seed Corn Time—September 10-20 


SAVE 
SEED CoRN 


It will grow for you next year 
SAVE 
Money 
It will grow for you all the time 
if deposited 
in the 


Central Office for Purchase and Sale of 
Livestock and Grain 


Prof. D. H. Otis, assistant dean of the University 
of Wisconsin for several years, who recently returned 
from service in France, will head the new Bankers 
and Farmers Agriculture Exchange Department of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. 

“This will be an agricultural exchange for the 
farmer who has pure-bred seed or animals for sale, 
who will list them at the local bank and the central 
agency will aid the farmer in obtaining a buyer,” said 
Mr. Otis. “People who come to the’ state to buy live- 


stock can obtain from the central organization, which 
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will have offices in Madison, information as to where 
certain seed or stock are for sale and in what quan- 


tities. We have educated the farmer to raise pure- 
bred seed and animals, but so far have not offered him 
any channel to dispose of them. The Bankers and 
Farmers Agriculture Exchange will supply this. The 
local bank will supply all of the information. If a man 
in a community desires to purchase a team of horses 
of a certain breed he will go to the bank, which will 
get information from the central exchange. The 
farmer who has a team for sale will list with his local 
bank. A small commission will be charged the seller. 
probably 5 per cent.” 

It is also the plan of the association to get farmers 
interested in farm bookkeeping and the use of a bank. 
All banks of the state will be members of the exchange. 
For the present the offices will be at the home of Presi- 
dent Otis, but later offices will be opened in the business 
section of Madison. 


Kansas ‘Bankers Special”? to A. B. A. 
Convention 


A special train will be operated over the Missouri 
Pacific from Kansas City to St. Louis for the con- 
venience and comfort of Kansas bankers, their fam- 
ilies and friends who attend the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association, St. 
Louis, Monday, September 29, to Thursday, October 
2. The “Bankers Special” will leave Union Station, 
Kansas City, at 11 o’clock p. m., Saturday, September 
27, and will arrive at St. Louis at 8 o’clock A. M., Sun- 
day. 


Plan Trip to Europe for 1,000 


George D. Bartlett, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association, says that the bankers of four 
states may charter a boat to Europe for the conven- 
tion next year at a cost of about $1,000 for two persons. 
The secretaries of the Minnesota, Illinois and Wis- 
consin Bankers Associations are agreed that such a 
plan for the next annual state convention is a good one. 
It is believed that four states would each contribute 
a party of 250 bankers for such a trip, making the total 
contingent 1,000. If the'trip is made, the war region 
of Europe—northern France and Belgium—will be 
visited, also Paris, London and a number of principal 
cities. One month is planned for the trip, one week 
each way on the sea, and two weeks in Europe. 


~ Texas Bankers Will Go to Cuba 


The Texas Bankers Association will hold its 1920 
convention on board a steamer en route to Havana, 
Cuba. The association will meet in Galveston May 25, 
board the steamer which will be chartered for the trip 
and will be out six days. Present plans include a two- 
day stay in Havana. 
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State Conventions 


Montana 


The Montana Bankers Association held its sixteenth 
annual convention on August 8 and 9, 1919, at Mam- 
moth Hotel, Yellowstone National Park. The meeting 
was presided over by C. F. Morris, president of the 
association. 

A striking feature of the first session was an in- 
formal conference between the bankers and numerous 
representatives of foreign and local mortgage com- 
panies. It developed that these representatives had 
made an exhaustive study of Montana conditions, with 
the result that they were unanimously of the opinion 
that the grain crop of Montana would equal about 
50 per cent. of last year’s crop. They stated that 
while there would be isolated cases of want and 
destitution, the situation was not at all bad, and that 
they would not under any circumstances attempt fore- 
closure of mortgages for the non-payment of interest 
or non-payment of principal maturing this year, unless 
the mortgagor had deliberately abandoned his place 
and expressed intention not to return. They further 
advised the bankers present that in view of their past 
experiences in similar situations in other states they 
were prepared at this time to make a larger number 
of loans in the aggregate in the near future than they 
had in the past. On this subject the convention passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that 
governmental agencies interested in the making of farm loans 
in Montana should have the state carefully surveyed and its 
results of the year investigated, as, in the belief of this asso- 
ciation, such investigation will give the government reassur- 
ance and confidence and result in a declared policy for the 
continuing of loans along conservative and conventional lines 
as has previously prevailed. 

The addresses at the afternoon session were along 
the lines of national, state and county road building, 
Federal aid and the issuing of bonds for the purpose. 
The first of these was delivered by Dr. L. I. Hewes, 
General Inspector of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
From the banking point of view, perhaps the most 
instructive feature of his address touched upon the 
method of arriving at the figure that a bond issue 
should cover and the form and life of the bond to be 
issued. He was followed by Horace M. Albright, a 
representative of the Department of the Interior and, 
under Secretary Lane, Superintendent of National 
Parks, whose main subject was the development of the 
park-to-park systems of roads, aiming eventually to 
unite all the national parks by means of good high- 
ways. John J. Earley, president of the North Dakota 
Bankers Association, gave an interesting talk on the 
Non-partisan League, especially as applicable to North 
Dakota, and expressed the belief that the followers of 
Townley would eventually have their eyes opened 
when it came to footing the taxation expense which 
Townley’s experimental government of North Dakota 
will entail. A humorous address by Willard Scott of 
Brookline, Mass., terminated the first day’s sessions. 


The session on the following day was taken up 
with the reports of committees and election of officers. 
The election resulted as follows: President, Wilford 
J. Johnson, president First National Bank, Lewistown ; 
vice-president, C. B. Roberts, president The Cascade 
Bank, Great Falls; secretary-treasurer, Harry Yaeger, 
vice-president Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls. 

The convention went on record as favoring the 
return of the railroads to their owners at the earliest 
practicable date, and with adequate compensation from 
the Federal Government to place these securities in 
normal physical condition to the end that the owners 
be able to earn reasonable dividends on the investments. 


The following resolution was also adopted: 


Whereas, The disturbed conditions now prevailing through- 
out this country can, no doubt, be largely attributed to the 
general lack of knowledge of the subject of economics and a 
misunderstanding of the purposes and functions of the banking 
systems of the states and the United States, and 

Whereas, It is the judgment of this committee that some 
early and definite action should be taken looking to the educa- 
tion of our future customers in matters of banking and finance 
with the hope that the average citizen of this country may 
better understand the subject of banking and finance, may 
better understand the nature of money and its uses, may 
realize that the banking institutions of the United States are 
first interested in the prosperity of those they serve as neces- 
sary before they hope for satisfactory profits for themselves, 
may become familiar with and have a clearer understanding of 
our national, state and reserve banking systems, may learn 
to more readily distinguish between speculation and invest- 
ment and may be taught to practice more earnestly the habits 
of thrift, now therefore 


Be It Resolved, That the Montana Bankers Association 
hereby pledges its support to the Committee on Education, 
and hereby recommends to the American Bankers Association 
that a Committee on Education be appointed either by that 
Association or the Executive Council thereof, and that such 
committee be given such authority and such appropriation as 
may be necessary to prosecute its work to a successful con- 
clusion, and 


Be It Resolved, That the Secretary of our Association be 
instructed to advise the General Secretary of the American 
Bankers Association of the adoption of this resolution in 
order that the matter may receive proper consideration at the 
national association meeting to be held at St. Louis this 
coming month. 

American Bankers Association elections for Mon- 
tana were as follows: 

Member Executive Council, to succeed Harry 
Yaeger, Roy J. Covert, president Merchants National 
Bank, Billings, Montana; member Nominating Com- 
mittee, Harry Yaeger, vice-president Great Falls Na- 
tional Bank, Great Falls; alternate member Nominat- 
ing Committee, George L. Ramsey, president Banking 
Corporation of Montana, Helena; State Vice-President, 
E. L. Heidel, cashier Belgrade State Bank, Belgrade; 
Vice-President for National Bank Section, Henry 
Miller, vice-president Northwestern National Bank, 
Livingston ; Vice-President for State Bank Section, B. 
M. Harris, cashier Park City Bank, Park City; Vice- 
President for Trust Company Section, P. J. Osweiler, 
cashier Bank of Fergus County, Lewistown; Vice- 
President for Savings Bank Section, W. C. Rae, assist- 
ant cashier Daly Bank and Trust Company, Butte. 
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North Carolina 


The twenty-third annual convention of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, held at Winston-Salem 
August 20, 21 and 22, was the largest and best since 
the organization was formed. President James A. 
Gray called the first session to order. Mayor Gorrell 
made an address of welcome on behalf of the city, and 
Colonel W. A. Blair and Colonel F. H. Fries gave the 
greetings of the local bankers. The response for the 
association was by W. G. Gaither, of Elizabeth City. 
President Gray delivered his annual address. 

At the Thursday morning session W. A. Hunt, 
secretary-treasurer, read his annual report. Major 
Fred. W. Hyde, of New York, spoke the greetings and 
good wishes of the American Bankers Association. 
Addresses were delivered by A. W. McLean on “The 
Bankers’ Part in the Development of Our Overseas 
Trade” ; S. H. Voorhees on “Some Problems of Peace” ; 
A. J. Maxwell on “Our New Tax Problem.” In the 
evening Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, deliv- 
ered a noteworthy address, followed by Gen. S. L. 
Faison of the 30th Division, A. E. F. On Friday the 
speakers were Senator Lee S. Overman, whose sub- 
ject was “The League of Nations,” and Dr. D. W. 
Daniel, who spoke on “Forces That Build Commun- 
ities.” 

Entertainment included visits to local cigarette and 
tobacco factories, buffet supper at Reynolda tendered 
by Winston-Salem bankers, concert by Salem Boys 
Band, luncheon at Forsyth Country Club tendered 
by President and Mrs. Gray, and dancing. The local 
clubs and Y. M. C. A. extended privileges of their 
houses. The Winston-Salem bankers were most gen- 
erous in their hospitality. 

Members of the American Bankers Association 
elected the following: W. A. Blair of Winston-Salem, 
Vice-President for North Carolina; member Nominat- 
ing Committee, James A. Gray of Winston-Salem ; 
alternate, H. G. Cramer of Elizabeth; Section Vice- 
Presidents—Trust Company, G. H. Andrews of Ral- 
eigh; Savings Bank, J. H. Davis of Wilmington; Na- 
tional Bank, L. L. Jenkins of Asheville; State Bank, 
H. D. Bateman of Wilson. 

The North Carolina Bankers Association elected 
the following officers: President, J. B. Ramsay, Rocky 
Point; first vice-president, W. A. Hunt, Henderson; 
second vice-president, A. M. Dumay, Washington; 
third vice-president, C. E. Brooks, Hendersonville ; 
secretary and treasurer, T. A. Uzzell, New Bern. 


Washington 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Bankers Association was held at Paradise Inn, 
Mount Rainier, August 12-13. To acquaint the dele- 
gates with all matters of interest in the vicinity, nightly 
lantern slide talks were given at the Inn. The address 
of welcome was delivered by Hon. Louis F. Hart, 
Governor of the State of Washington. The remainder 
of the program for the first session was: “Extending 
the Glad Hand,” by Ralph S. Stacy, president National 
Bank of Tacoma; “The Message of the President,” 
by O. M. Green, vice-president Exchange National 
Bank, Spokane ; “Presentation of Gavel,” by J. A. 
Swalwell, president Union National Bank, Seattle: 
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Convention Calendar 


DaTE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
Sept. 4 Wilmington 
Sept. 4-5 La Salle 
Sept. 8-9 New Mexico........... Albuquerque 
Sept. 11-12 West Virginia, White Sulphur Springs 
Sept. 11-12 Denver 
Sept. 23-24 Farm Mortgage Bankers. . Chicago, III. 
Sept. 24-25 Indiana ...... . Indianapolis 
Sept. 29-30- American Bankers “Association, 

Oct. 1-2 St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 7-8-9 New Orleans, La. 
Oct. 20-22 Investment Bankers........ St. Louis 
“Highways,” N. B. Coffman, president Washington 
Good Roads Association, Chehalis; “Corn in the 


Teller’s Cage and Cows in the Director’s Room,” R. A. 
Blanchard, agriculturist, Live Stock State Bank, North 
Portland, Ore. 

At the afternoon session Bishop Keator of Tacoma 
delivered a patriotic address on “The Triumph of 
American Ideals.” Other features of the second ses- 
sion were the report of the agricultural committee by 
J. L. Dumas, vice-president Broughton National Bank, 
Dayton ; report of legislative committee by G. F. Clark, 
vice-president Union National Bank, Seattle; “Some 
Returns on Our Forced Expenditures,” by F. N. 
Shepherd, field manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
U. S. A., Washington, D. C., and “August 5th, 1914, 
and the French Moratorium,” by R. Auvias de Tu- 
renne, vice-president Bank for Savings, Seattle. Fred- 
erick W. Graham, War Savings director for Washing- 
ton, gave an interesting talk, as did O. W. Plummer 
of Portland on “Live Stock Development.” 

There were five-minute group reports by F. W. 
Schulz, president Commercial Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Wenatchee; P. M. Winans, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Walla Walla; N. B. Hannay, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, Mount Vernon; H. W. Mac- 
Phail, president Willapa Harbor State Bank, Raymond, 
and Guy H. Pearl, cashier Citizens State Bank, Prosser. 

The officers for the coming year are: President, 
N. B. Coffman, president Coffman-Dobson Bank & 
Trust Co., Chehalis; vice-president, D. H. Moss, 
vice-president First National Bank, Seattle; treasurer, 
Hugh Waddell, president First National Bank of Col- 
ville; secretary, W. H. Martin, cashier Pioneer Bank 
of Ritzville: (re-elected). 

Members of the American Bankers Association met 
and elected the following: State Vice-President, H. L. 
Merritt, assistant cashier Dexter Horton National 
Bank, Seattle; member Nominating Committee, H. W. 
MacPhail, president Willapa Harbor State Bank, Ray- 
mond ; alternate member Nominating Committee, A. R. 
Metz, cashier Pullman State Bank, Pullman; Section 
Vice-Presidents—State Bank Section, Oscar Fechter, 
president Yakima Valley Bank, Yakima ; National Bank 
Section, J. A. Swalwell, president Union National 
Bank, Seattle; Savings Bank Section, R. R. Frazier, 
president Washington Mutual Savings Bank; Trust 
Company Section, W. J. Kommers, vice-president 
Union Trust Co., Spokane. 
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There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 
ocation would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 


tary of the Ass 


Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM JULy 26 To Aucust 25, 1919 


membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


Arkansas........ ee re First National Bank consolidated with 


Bank of Benton. 


Michigan........ Gaylord......... Otsego County State Bank consolidated 


The General Secre- 


Oklahoma....... See eee Miners State Bank merged with First 
National Bank. 
Pennsylvania... ..Philadelphia...... North Penn Bank closed. 
changed to Chicago Trust Company. Scranton......... Brooks and Company changed to J. H. 
Brooks & Company. 
South Carolina...Columbia........ Peoples National Bank and Union 
National Bank _ consolidated as 


with Gaylord State Savings Bank. 


New York....... Se City Trust Company absorbed by Bank Liberty National Bank. 
of Buffalo, City Trust Co. Branch. 1 ree Beaumont....... Gulf National Bank consolidated with 
Buffalo.......... Market Bank absorbed by Bank of First National Bank. 
Buffalo, Market Branch. ae Bank of Menard succeeded by Bevans 
Geneva..........Farmers_ & Merchants Bank merged National Bank. 
no — National Bank as Geneva Nacogdoches..... Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
rust Company. succeeded by Stone Fort National 
Oklahoma........ Coweta..........National Bank of Commerce consoli- Bank. 
dated with First State Bank. West Virginia. ...Charleston....... Day and Night Bank closed. 


New and Regained Members from July 26 to August 25, 1919, Inclusive 


Arizona 
Glendale State Bank, Peoria 91-121. 


Arkansas 
Arkansas National Bank, Heber Springs 
81-608 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Kensett, 81- 
Bank of Lepanto, Lepanto 81-380. 


California 


First National Bank, Caruthers, 90-892. 
First National Bank, Pittsburg, 90-893. 
First National Bank, Pixley 90-894. 


Colorado 


The Motor Bank, Denver 23-81. 

Costilla County Bank, San Acacio 82-294. 

The Vernon State Bank, Vernon, 82-374. 

= Valley State Bank, Weldona 82- 


Florida 


Palmetto State Bank, Palmetto 63-251. 
St. Augustine National Bank, St. Augus- 
tine 63-55. 


Idaho 


Lava Hot Springs State Bank, Lava Hot 
Springs 92-246. 
J. Fae & Co., Bankers, Malad City 


Illinois 


Tompkins State Bank, Avon 70-920. 
First National Bank, Barrington 70-1946. 
ri & Merchants Bank, Carlinville 


University State Bank, Champaign. 

Buena Vista Bank, Chester 70-529. 

Great Lakes Trust Co., Chicago. 

Croninger State Bank, Cisco 70-1223. 

Esmond State Bank, Esmond 70-1285. 

First National Bank, Fairfield 70-571. 

Fillmore Bank, Fillmore 70-1296. 

Legris Brothers Bank, Kankakee 70-191. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Louisville 
70-997. 

First State Bank, Mt. Carmel 70-324. 

Minier Brothers, Bankers, Pearl 70-1522. 

Peoples State Bank, Ramsey 70-950. 

— First State Bank, Sadorus 70- 
1103. 

First National Bank, Stewardson 70-968. 

Farmers State Bank, Wenona 70-1890. 

Banking Co., West Brooklyn 

-1655. 


Indiana 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria 
40 


Indiana—Continued 
National Exchange Bank, Anderson 71-72. 
Fa _— & Trust Co., Connersville 
“mil, 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Jasper 
71-455. 

Amick’s Bank, Scipio 71-903. 

— Bank of Waveland, Waveland 71- 
43. 


Iowa 


Batavia Savings Bank, Batavia 72-1192. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Boxholm 72-1146. 
Security National Bank, Cherokee 72-1821. 
Oak Park Bank, Des Moines 33-55. 

Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield 72-189. 
Cee ee & Savings Bank, Farmington 

72-567. 

Citizens Savings Bank, Fostoria 72-1329. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Fostoria 72-1900. 
oe Savings Bank, Greenfield 72- 


1748. 
Farmers Savings Bank, Martelle 72-1151. 
Bank of Ocheyedan, Ocheyedan 72-896. 
Farmers State Bank, Plainfield 72-1934. 
Citizens Bank, Pleasantville 72-808. 
—— Savings Bank, River Sioux 72- 


1923. 
State Bank of Sewal, Sewal 72-1579. 
First National Bank, Stuart 72-426. 
State Savings Bank, Ventura 72-1633. 


Kansas 


City National Bank, Atchison 83-1336. 
State Bank of Atwood, Atwood 83-481. 
Citizens State Bank, Bartlett 83-732. 
Farmers State Bank, Belmont 83-737. 
American State Bank, Cherryvale 83-1302. 
National Bank of Chetopa, Chetopa 83- 


1318. 
State Bank, Garden City 83- 


81. 
Gerlane State Bank, Gerlane 83-1254. 
Bush City State Bank, Haskell 83-1212. 
First State Bank, Herndon 83-1276. 
Isabel State Bank, Isabel 83-889. 
Kanona State Bank, Kanona 83-1240. 
Farmers Bank, Penalosa 83-1337. 
Protection State Bank, Protection 83-646. 
Saxman State Bank, Saxman 83-1030. 
State Bank of Sharon Springs, Sharon 
Springs 83-618. 
The > td Valley National Bank, Topeka 


Louisiana 


“ee Bank & Trust Co., Bogalusa 
First National Bank, Gibsland 84-180. 
Mortgage & Securities Co., New Orleans. 
Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., West 
Monroe Branch, West Monroe 84-346. 


Massachusetts 


Hub Trust Co., Boston 5-171. 

Cape Cod Five Cents Savings Bank, Har- 
wich 53-552. 

Manufacturers National Bank, Lynn 53- 


86. 
First National Bank, Webster 53-365. 


Minnesota 


State Bank of Hampton, Hampton 75-780. 
beer State Bank, Red Lake Falls 75- 
Produce Exchange Bank, St. Paul 22-68. 
Farmers State Bank, Rock Creek 75-1104. 


Mississippi 


Bank of Duncan, Duncan 85-475. 

Hancock County Bank, Pearlington 
Branch, Logtown. 

Farmers Bank, Pace 85-476. 

Bank of Pontotoc, Pontotoc 85-206. 

Union Bank of Pike, Summit 85-192. 

=e & Planters Bank, Tchula 85- 


Missouri 


Peoples Bank of Bonne Terre, 
Terre 80-144. 

Bank of Callao, Callao 80-699. 

First State Bank, Campbell 80-1508. 

Cape Exchange Bank, Cape Girardeau 80- 
108 


Farmers & Traders Bank, Dawn 80-948. 
Shannon County Bank, Eminence 80-819. 
Farmers Bank, Jameson 80-1278. 
Bank of Jenkins, Jenkins 80-1558. 
—— Bank of Jonesburg, Jonesburg 80- 


730. 
Bank of Lilburn, Lilburn 80-1069. 
Citizens Bank, Maplewood 80-1521. 
Bank of Morrisville, Morrisville 80-1115. 
Corn Exchange Bank, Oran 80-1567. 
The Prairie Home Bank, Prairie Home, 
80-1172. 
Steedman Bank, Steedman 80-1517. 
Farmers & Traders Bank, Warsaw 80-568. 


Montana 


Citizens State Bank, Antelope 93-159. 
— & Merchants Bank, Frazer 93- 


Bonne 


Farmers National Bank, Harlowton, 93- 
Homestead State Bank, Homestead 93- 


The American Bank, Laurel 93-489. 
Miners State Bank, Sandcoulee 93-466. 
First National Bank, Wilsall 93-478. 


Nebraska 


Farmers State Bank, Alexandria 76-1114. 
First National Bank, Bassett 76-1233. 
Farmers State Bank, Craig 76-552. 
Farmers State Bank, Dalton 76-1096. 


— 
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Nebraska—Continued 


Plateau State Bank, Herman 76-547. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lebanon 76- 
1225. 

First National Bank, Naper 76-817. 

Farmers State Bank, Raeville 76-1147. 

Stockmens Bank, Seneca 76-929. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Wahoo 
76-1118. 


New Jersey 
i Dumont National Bank, Dumont 55- 


re County Trust Co., Franklin 55-491. 


Ave. 


New York 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Buf- 
falo 10-26. 
The Marine Trust Co., Allen St. Branch, 
Buffalo 10-2. 
The Marine Trust Co., Connecticut St. 
Branch, Buffalo 10-2. 
The Marine Trust Co., Hertel 
Branch, Buffalo 10-2. 
First National Bank, Horseheads 50-765. 
Italiana, New York 
1-2 
“Associates Investment Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn. 
The State Bank of Parish, Parish 50-997. 
Phoenix Bank, Phoenix 50-824. 
The Savona National Bank, Savona 50- 
Whitestown National Bank, Whitesboro 
50-991. 


North Carolina 


Merchants & Farmers Bank, Aberdeen 
66-645 


North Dakota 


Peoples Bank, Calvin 77-1014. 

First National Bank, Ellendale 77-85. 
Citizens State Bank, Sutton 77-757. 
First National Bank, Washburn 77-159. 


Ohio 


Kenton Savings Bank, Kenton 56-374. 
Sun Savings Bank Co., Risingsun 56-1128. 


Oklahoma 
Bank of Ames, Ames 86-559. 
Avard State Bank, Avard 86-674. 
First State Bank, Bristow 86-276 
Covington State Bank, Covington ‘36-1049. 
First State Bank, Coweta 86-358. 
The Farmers State Bank, Devol 86-730. 
Dilworth State Bank, Dilworth 86-1044. 
First National Bank, Drumright 86-1009. 
Guaranty State Bank, Drumright 86-1041. 
First National Bank, Elk City 86-157. 


Oklahoma—Continued 


Freedom State Bank, Freedom 86-1105. 
First National Bank, Goltry 86-1116. 
Farmers State Bank, Granite 86-345. 
First State Bank, Hockerville 86-1081. 
May State Bank, May 86-943. 

Central State Bank, Ponea City 86-1123. 
First National Bank, Porter 86-511. 
Bank of Shattuck, Shattuck 86-342. 


Oregon 
Bank of Commerce, Astoria 96-15. 


Peansylvania 
Lincoln Deposit & Trust Co., Altoona 60- 
23 


123. 
Archbald Bank, Archbald 60-1061. 
Carnegie National Bank, Carnegie 60-478. 
First National Bank, Carnegie 60-476. 
Citizens Trust Co., Clarion 60-865. 
First| National Bank, Conshohocken 60- 
577 
Coplay National Bank, Coplay 60-1121. 
First Savings & Trust Co., Derry 60-1132. 
State Bank of Elizabeth, Elizabeth 60-893. 
Bank of Erie, Erie 60-78. 
Glassport Trust Co., Glassport 60-1172. 
The Glen Rock State Bank, Glen Rock 
60-1009. 
Farmers & Miners Bank of Jacksonville, 
Kent 60-1483. 
The Lansdowne National Bank, 
downe 60-1509. 
Bank, McAlisterville 


Farmers National 
60-1242. 
Olyphant Bank, Olyphant 60-516. 
Cowanesque Valley Bank, Osceola 60-1290. 
Belmont Trust Co., Philadelphia 3-122. 
Borden & Knoblauch, Philadelphia. 
De Haven & Townsend, Philadelphia. 
Drovers & Merchants Bank, Philadelphia 
3-144 


Frazier & Co., Philadelphia. 
So. Philadelphia State Bank, Philadelphia 


3-143. 

Wheeler, Elliott & Mann, North American 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Second National Bank of Alleghany, Pitts- 
burgh 8-15. 

Farmers & Merchants 
Rockwood 60-1001. 

Harper & Turner, Scranton. 

Union Deposit Bank, South Fork 60-1472. 

First National Bank, Spring Mills 60- 
1490. 

First National Bank, Stoyestown 60-1354. 

North Branch Title & Trust Co., Sunbury 
60-379. 

First ‘State Bank, Yukon 60-1456. 


Lans- 


National Bank, 


South Carolina 
The Peoples Bank, Bowman 67-470. 
Savings Bank of Fort Mill, Fort 
67-208. 


Membership 


September 1, 1919 


20,214 


September, 1919 


South Carolina—Continued 
as” ee of St. George, St. George 67- 
Bank of Sandy Springs, Sandy Springs 
67-422, 


South Dakota 

Akaska State Bank, Akaska 78-493. 

Dempster State Bank, Dempster 78-533. 

Bank of Elrod, Elrod 78-733. 

Farmers State Bank, Frederick 78-313. 

Fedora State Bank, Fedora 78-541. 

Security State Bank, Gayville 78-545. 

—— Security State Bank, Harrisburg 
8-741 

Farmers State Bank, Lesterville 78-755. 

— State Bank, Morristown 78- 
32. 

Northville State Bank, Northville 78-589. 

Oral State Bank, Oral 78-748. 

Bank of Philip, Philip 78-247. 

First State Bank, Piedmont 78-725. 

Farmers State Bank, Thunder Hawk 78- 
650. 

Stock Growers State Bank, Timber Lake 
78-400. 

Farmers State Bank, Westport 78-640. 

First National Bank, Wilmot 78-766. 

First State Bank, Wilmot 78-317. 


Tennessee 


Dresden Bank, Dresden 87-266. 
Citizens Bank, Lafayette 87-274. 


Texas 
Edwards National Bank, Booker 88-1862. 
City National Bank, Bowie 88-330. 
Peoples State Bank, Houston 35-70. 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Ranger 88-1854, 


Utah 
Carbon County Bank, Price. 


Vermont 


Home Savings Bank, Burlington 58-5. 
Addison County Trust Co., Inc., Middle- 
bury 58-130. 


Virginia 
State Bank of Arvonia, Arvonia 68-307 
Bank of Northumberland, Heathsville 68- 
371. 
Citizens Bank, South Hill 68-262. 


Washington 
Citizens State Bank, Omak 98-410. 
Marine Bank, Seattle 19-77. 
China 


American-Oriental 


Banking 
Shanghai. 


Corporation, 


